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How the Bell System's Transistor 


Has Created Business and Jobs 


in Many Industries 


It has been just a little over ten 
years since the Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories announced the invention 
of the ‘Transistor. 


This amazing little electronic am- 
plifier was recognized immediately 
as one of the big breakthroughs in 
science that come only at rare inter- 
vals. Every year since its birth it 
has opened new fields of use and 
progress. 


Developed originally for teleph- 
ony, where its first use was in Direct 
Distance Dialing, the Transistor has 
enabled many other industries to 
bring out entirely new products and 
improve others. It has also made it 
possible for a number of new busi- 
nesses to get started and to grow. 


There is no doubt that the Tran 





sistor has been one of the leading 





forces in an electronics boom and is 





in considerable part responsible for 





raising the electronics industry from 





a two billion dollar level in 1946 to 





over thirteen billion dollars in 1958. 





NEWS FROM OUTER SPACE. Onc of thi 


Some other uses of this mighty mite of electronics, in 


transmitters in satellites 


many uses for the 


lransistor is in the radio 


Idition to 


its growing use in telephony, are in hearing aids, personal radios, automobile radios, portable 


TV sets, phonographs, clocks, watch 


s, toys, computers, data processing, 


machine tooling 


controls and even a guidance system for a chicken-feeding cart. A most important use is in a 


wide range of military equipment, including radar and guidance systems for missile 


little larger than a pea, the ‘Transistor can amplify electric 


The Bell System has licensed 
more than seventy companies to 
make and sell transistors. More than 


50,000,000 will be made this vear 


The Transistor is just one example 
of how the basic research of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories contributes 
to the economy and progress of the 
country. Frequently this constant 
search for new knowledge to im- 


prove communications brings forth 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


l hough 


ignals up to 100,000 times 


discoveries of great value to other 
industries and the whole field of 
technology. 

For telephone users, the Transis 
tor has made possible advances that 
would have been impossible a brief 
decade ago. 

In the years to come it will bring 
many new ways to make telephone 
service more convenient and useful 
to more and more people. 
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A Controller's Responsibilities 
Three-Pronged Attack Boosts Sales 40 Percent 


COST AND PROFIT CONTROL 


Computer ‘Pool’ Serves 7 Engineering Firms 


Selling to Uncle Sam 


METHODS AND PROCEDURES 


Care and Feeding of Dictation Machines 

How You Can Mechanize Your Forms Control 
Controlling Returned Merchandise 

Boring Bulletins or Bulletin Boards 

He Shaved the Whiskers From Business Letters 


SPECIAL INTEREST 


Seven Firms Prepare Employees for Automation 
Writing a Recommendation for a Deadbeat 


DEPARTMENTS 


New Systems and Equipment 43 Books for Executives 
Don't Miss Getting 45 Business on the March 


With the installation of cus- 
tom blending throughout its 
marketing territory, Sun Oil is 
t bustling company. But Comp- 
troller Donald P. Jones found 
time to reflect on his duties and 
then write a thorough, helpful 
article on his concept of the job 


ext Wounth 


Under VP Hal Nourse, United 
Airlines’ economic controls de- 
partment gives the company 
master plans, economic stand- 
ards, and an objective instru- 
ment for resolving interdepart- 
mental differences 


John Gustafson of McKinsey 
suggests the melding of dis- 
tribution cost analysis to mar- 


ket research 
* 


What is a fair day’s pay and 
a fair day's work for office em- 
ployees? These questions are 


nswere 


The use and abuse of secre- 
taries. Small-scale operations 
research. You need to make 


sense out of job titles 
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Introduce Your Friends 
To American Business 


... at NO COST! 


To the Editor: Please send a FREE 
copy of AMERICAN BUSINESS to 
each of my business acquaint- 
ances listed below. 
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Where you can get to know us better ond we can 
keep you informed of our plans to serve you better 





The Electronic Office 


OU hear a lot of mixed talk 
these days about the revolu- 
tion in office procedures. Some say 
automation is wonderful. Others 
say it is just a headache. And on 
the sidelines, a crowd is watching 
wondering and waiting. Is au- 
tomation all that it is cracked up 
to be? What has been the experi- 
ence of those who have installed 
electronic equipment? Has _ the 
equipment proved to be a good 
investment? 

Just for the heck of it, I checked 
with 88 companies that we fig- 
ured had a need for electronic 
equipment and should be process- 
ing data automatically. That’s not 
a large sample, but there is a 
limited number of companies that 
have large enough office staffs to 
warrant even _ moderate-priced 
electronic equipment. 


The Stumbling Block 


Well, while not conclusive, the 
results were interesting. Of the 88 
companies, 52 were using some 
type of electronic equipment to 
process various kinds of data auto- 
matically. Twenty were not using 
data-processing equipment yet, but 
were considering it. Sixteen were 
not using it and had no immediate 
intention of experimenting with it. 
Principal reason for not installing 
electronic equipment: “We are go- 
ing to wait for them to get the 
bugs out and for prices to come 
down.” 

One company using automation 
commented that while results were 
good, “the machines don’t live up 
to the sales talk that induced us to 
give them a try.’”’ Why don’t the 
machines live up to the sales talk? 
“Mechanical difficulties.”’ Yet, as 
you might suspect, some users 
were as enthusiastic as others were 
disappointed. One company with 
annual sales of only $500,000 testi- 
fied that automation was paying 
off for it in a big way, while an- 
other company with sales of 
$4,500,000 reported it had not yet 
found enough uses for its equip- 
ment to justify what the elaborate 


installation was costing the firm. 

Most of the lukewarm reports 
came from companies using equip- 
ment that required a high installa- 
tion cost. Unless enough uses can 
be found for this equipment to 
keep it busy, it is hard to justify 
the expense, On the other hand, 
nearly all the companies using 
computers in tandem with other 
processing equipment seem happy. 


Impartial Testimony 


The tone of indecision and un- 
certainty reflected by our “horse- 
back” survey underscores a point 
made here six years ago, when 
Dartnell sent Herb Brayer to Eu- 
rope to find out what was on the 
fire over there in the way of elec- 
tronic business equipment. 

At that time, we predicted it 
would be 10 years before stock- 
brokers’ extravagant claims for 
business automation would become 
a reality. With some office equip- 
ment stocks like IBM (selling at 
30 times its earnings), it is evi- 
dent a good many traders still 
think the “revolution” is just 
around the corner. But we don’t. 

With things happening so fast in 
this new area of business manage- 
ment, it is unfortunate that those 
on the sidelines who have the need 
but not, as yet, the urge to move 
do not have the benefit of an im- 
partial reporting service to keep 
them informed of the actual ex- 
periences of companies with auto- 
mation. Naturally, manufacturers 
of electronic equipment are en- 
thusiastic about what it will do. 
They could not sell the equipment 


“unless they were. And there is a 


tendency for this sponsored en- 
thusiasm to spill over into speeches 
and articles in the business press. 
The idea of ‘‘a revolution in office 
procedures” has a lot of headline 
value, The electronic office may be 
on the way, but it certainly is not 
here yet. 
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“Moore forms help us locate freight auto 


ENTRAIL 24-HOUR NTR l OF 


AUTOMATED CAR REPORTING GIVES NEW YORK 


New York Central recently introduced an electronic Car 
Reporting System, a specially designed network utilizin 
350 Teletype machines that links 67 Central freight yards 
with information service bureaus at New York, Cleveland 


Indianapolis and Detroit. The system provides accurat 


complete information on some 52.000 cars—within minutes 
This improves freight yard efficiency, speeds train opera 
tion and gives shippers valuable delivery information, 

As a train enters a strategic Central freight yard, a card 
with content, destination and traflic information is punched 
for each car, then fed into an IBM card-to-tape machin 
which produces a tape. This information is transmitted 
by tape, to the service bureaus, retransmitted automatically 
to interested freight yards. There the tape is automatically 


reproduced, converted into cards in train sequence. Thes« 
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ire char ged as cars are added or re moved from the train. 
A new tape is made, then sent on the network again. Each 
transmission prints a ‘consist of the train on a Moore 


Speediflo It 1s the 


} 


road's control in print 


Che Moore man helped with scientific design and manu- 
facture of the multi-part Speediflo and othe: 
forms used in this Automated Data Process- 
ing system 
how Moore 


write on your Company 


If you would like examples 
helped improve other systems 
letterhead to the 
Moore office nearest you 


a Falls, N.Y 


Denton, Tex.. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 





Cilerd. from Readert. 


Correction on Air Travel Rates 


I find it necessary to take excep- 
tion to the following excerpt from 
“Travel Without Tears” (June 1958) : 

“Though in the United States basic 
air and rail rates have been in- 
creased, there are such concessions 
as the ‘family fare’ plan. Under this 
a full-fare passenger can, on week- 
days, Monday through Thursday, 
take along his spouse and all children 
under 22 at half fare, children under 
12 at one-quarter fare.” 

While the reference to “air and 
rail rates’ makes it appear that the 
quoted basis for “family fare” ap- 
plies to both forms of transportation, 
actually what is given is correct only 
for travel by rail. 

Family fares for air travel be- 
tween points in the continental U. S. 
and Canada are governed by the fol- 
lowing rules*: 


1. Apply to transportation on 
flights scheduling their departure 
from the passenger’s point of origin, 
stopover point, or (applicable to only 
12 of the 28 carriers offering family 
fares) on-line or interline connection 
point. 

Not earlier than 12:01 p.m. Mon- 
day, nor later than 12:01 p.m. Thurs- 
day. For local and interline travel via 
American, Allegheny, Bonanza, Capi- 
tal, Central, Continental, Canadian 
Pacific, Frontier, Mohawk, North 
Central, Northwest, Ozark, Pacific, 
Trans-Canada, Trans World, United, 
West Coast, and Western. 

Not earlier than Midnight Monday 
nor later than Midnight Thursday. 
For local and interline travel via 
Braniff, Delta, Eastern, Lake Cen- 
tral, National, Northeast, Piedmont, 
Pacific Western, Southern, and Trans 
Texas. 

Not earlier than Midnight Friday 
nor later than Midnight Saturday. 
For local travel only via Allegheny, 
Capital, Northwest, and Southern. 


2. Are computed as follows: 

Head of Family—One Way: Full 
adult one-way first-class fare. Round 
Trip: Twice one-way fare. 

Accompanying Spouse and/or Chil- 
dren 12 through 21 years of age 
One Way: 50 percent of full adult 
one-way first-class fare. Round Trip: 
Twice one-way family fare. 

Accompanying Children 2 through 
11 years of age, also Children under 
2 in excess of one infant per family 
group—One Way: 50 percent of full 
adult one-way first-class fare. Round 
Trip: 50 percent of full adult round- 
trip first-class fare, equivalent to 95 
percent of full adult one-way first- 
class fare. 


‘Rule 44, Family Fares, published in Agent 
J. B. Walker’s Local and Joint Passenger 
Rules Tariff No. PR-4, C.A.B. No. 43. 
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Children under 2 (not occupying a 
separate seat)—-One Way: Only one 
free per family group. Round Trip: 
Only one free per family group. 
NOTE: When regular fares apply, 
one child under 2, not occupying a 
separate seat, will be transported 
free with each fare-paying passenger 
at least 12 years of age. 

We have already received one com- 
plaint from a passenger who be- 
lieves her two-year-old child should 
have paid only one-fourth fare, in- 
stead of the half fare we charged in 
accordance with Rule 44 of our tariff 
as filed with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board.—-C. E. MANNSCHoTT, JrR., 
director of tariffs, Capital Airlines 
National Airport, Washington 1, D. C. 


Listing of Management 
Consultants 


I should appreciate your informing 
me where I may obtain the names 
and addresses of nationally known 
and respected management consult- 
ants or executive placement services. 

I believe, in the not-too-distant 
past, you did publish such a list in 
your magazine, but for the life of me, 
I must have either misplaced the par- 
ticular issue or forwarded it to one 
of my business culprits who never 
did return it to me. 

I should appreciate any help you 
can give to me. Thank you.—H. K. 
JOHNSON, 4432 Sixteenth St., N. W.., 
Canton 8, Ohio. 


You are no doubt referring to our Direc 
tory Issue of Management Consultants and 
Business Services. A limited number of these 
are still available at $5 a copy for the spiral 
bound reference volume. 


Suspicious Wife 


“What's Going on Down There?” 
was the title of an article in your 
February 1958 issue. 

Forty years ago, this was the same 
question a wife tossed at her hus- 
band, a foundry worker, who had 
suddenly begun to bathe daily. 
WILLIAM FEATHER, 19201 Van Aken 
Blvud., Cleveland 22, Ohio 


Impromptu Speechmaking 


I happened to pick up a publica- 
tion of yours issued during June 1958, 
containing an article having to do 
with making speeches, which was 
aimed at the amateur who might be 
called upon in an emergency perhaps 
to pinch-hit for another individual. 

I picked this article up in the lobby 
of the Hooker Chemical Corporation 
at Niagara Falls, N. Y., but was un- 
able to read it all the way through. 

I wonder if you could let me have 


a reprint of the article in question, 
as I believe it to be very interesting 
and, undoubtedly, informative. 
E. D, GILDERSLEEVE, manager, indus- 
trial sales, Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 
St. Clair, Mich. 


The article, “You Can So Make a Speech,” 
is being sent to you. 


Noise Control 


As part of the noise abatement 
program of the Allied Witan Com- 
pany, we are vitally interested in 
your treatment of the _ industrial 
noise problem. 

I would greatly appreciate it if 
you would send me tear sheets or 
photostats of the article “Unsus- 
pected Noise Can Affect Your Work- 
ers’ Hearing” (March 1958).—SamM 
Perry, Ad Enterprise Advertising 
Agency, 2056 E. Fourth St., Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. 


Multipurpose Punched Card 


We are interested in contacting 
manufacturers of automated systems 
having a single punched card that 
can be used for: (1) addressing en- 
velopes; (2) invoices—making six or 
seven copies and blanking out prices 
on three of these copies; (3) tabulat- 
ing reports of sizes, colors, and so 
forth; (4) statements; and (5) tabu- 
lating salesmen's commissions 

Could you supply us with a list of 
manufacturers of equipment capable 
of accomplishing this?—-T. Davip 
REZNIK, director of sales, national 
accounts, Stetson Chemicals, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


The feasibility of employing § electronic 
equipment for this type of work would, of 
course, depend a great deal on the volume 
of work you have to produce. 

Assuming that your workload would justify 
on electronic installation of this size, only 
one manufacturer among the several we con 
tacted claimed to be able to do all these 
tasks with a single punched card. The proc 
ess would require an electronic unit compris 
ing a key-punch machine to punch the cards; 
a sorting machine to arrange cards according 
to information desired; and an accounting 
machine for writing invoices, statements, 
salesmen's commissions, and so forth—with 
an attachment for addressing envelopes 

A second manufacturer said a unit of its 
electronic machines would do the work, but 
would require more than one punched card 

A third manufacturer uses an edge-punched 
card for feeding information into an elec 
tronic device with a typewriter keyboard 
This actuates the machine to prepare any 
form you desire. Since the card can be 
punched on two edges, the second edge 
could actuate an electronic computer 

The names and addresses of the firms mak 
ing this equipment are being sent to you. 
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- ANY SIZE office, in business of every kind, key 


people accomplish more freed from the tyranny 
of repetitious, big-volume jobs... 

Thus your firm can grow and profit with the extra 
time provided by Friden automatic Tape-Talk ma- 
chines. From data origination to interpretation to 


filing... Friden machines process office paperwork 
FRIDEN 


automatically with punched paper tape. 
ADD-PUNCH 


Office drudgery goes out as this revolutionary Friden 
Tape-Talk technique comes in! In exact proportion 
to the degree of office automation you require, a Jlexnowritior" Automatic tape writing-accounting machine 
Friden system will: S electadoatol Automatic tape reader-selector-sorter 
(1) Eliminate need for manual movements and Tr Diiceesnssits tiie tecniieennaandail 
ghledata. atic tape tr. 


operator decisions; (2) Increase work volume output . 
: : : : Lourutir Automatic justifying type-c 
without increasing payroll costs or overtime; (3) End gus Automatic justifying type-composing machine 
. . g 
primary and compounded errors normally occurring Odd.-Pumch® Automatic code tape adding-listing machine 


. : . ® 
in data recopying. Comjpouty por Automatic tape billing department in one desk 
You can’t afford not to be curious! Call your nearby Cut tic O t - Output Machi 


Friden Man or write Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif. 
Sales, instruction, service throughout the world. Friden Mailroom Equipment 


Friden Natural Way Adding Machine 


LP Friden fully automatic Calculator — 
& LESS » The Thinking Machine of American Business 
cag eos’ 
(ees us the Qy shine 
\ For Bus 
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PRIVATE OFFICES, DECORATED AND FURNISHED BY GF... 


coneme pede coed. effironty 


Boldly masculine in styling and workability, Mode-Maker desks and consoles 
help create an environment that bears the unmistakable mark of the executive. 


To help you create pleasant, efficient surroundings throughout your 

entire office, GF offers—in one comprehensive package—complete space and 
work-flow planning ...a complete line of business furniture... 

complete design and decorator services. 

To learn more about GF furniture and services, call your local branch 

office or dealer, or write The General Fireproofing Company, 

Department A-18, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


= @e-. GENERAL FIREPROOFING 


ITALIC, MODE-MAKER, GENERALAIRE, 1600 LINE DESKS 
GOODFORM CHAIRS + SUPER-FILER + SHELVING + PARTITIONS 
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A Controller’s 
Responsibilities 


By DONALD P. JONES, Comptroller 
Sun Oi] Company 


First in a series of articles on managerial func- 
tions by outstanding practitioners. The next will 
be by a personnel manager. 


October 1958 
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GENERAL 
ACCOUNTING 
SERVICES 


HETHER you spell it “controller” or ‘comp- 

troller,” the title designates one of the most 
rapidly developing functions in American manage- 
ment today. 

So much so that Webster's current definition has 
been made quaint and outmoded by the changing 
duties, The controller, as he henceforth will be called, 
does indeed “supervise accounts and determine the 
propriety of expenditures.” But in most larger com- 
panies today he also ranks as a senior executive with 
his own place at the policymaking table and has wide 
discretionary powers. 

While this article naturally is based on my own ex- 
perience at Sun Oil Company, I have also drawn on 
observation of controllership as it operates in other 
companies of varying sizes and activities. 

In the broadest sense, the modern controller has 
two major areas of responsibility: control and service. 


Control 


Briefly, through his control function the controller: 

1. Safeguards the assets of the company. 

2. Establishes and maintains systematic procedures 
for recording and processing financial actions and 
related data. 





The controller is primarily responsible for the in- 
tegrity of all his company’s accounting and financial 
records. 

He sees that the assets of the company are safe- 
guarded through means of internal check and control. 

He maintains a proper balance between inventories 
and budgets for sales and production. This prevents 
inadequate inventories, which may result in lost sales; 
and oversupply, which may cause disturbances in the 
pricing structure. 

He is responsible for periodic verification, proper 
valuation of inventories, elimination of obsolescent 
and worthless stocks, evaluation of fixed assets, and 
the determination of depreciation and depletion rates. 

He directs the budgetary control system, which em- 
braces not only the installation of budgets for all 
phases of the business operation, but also their utili- 
zation as an over-all management tool. 

He has the responsibility to comply with the many 
complex requirements and restrictions arising from 
increasing activity of Federal and State regulatory 
bodies. Particularly is this so in supplying data for 
taxation, financial and accounting reports. 


Service 


The controller’s service function is of a staff nature, 
a giant step away from the days when the term (and 
functions) of the auditor and controller were con- 
sidered synonymous. 

In this area he operates both before and after the 
fact, as it were. 

First, to furnish proper data to operating executives 
to help form and carry out their functional responsi- 
bilities, the controller is involved in all stages of op- 
erational planning. Such reports are, in essence, plans 
translated into terms of dollars and cents. They re- 
quire imagination tempered with reason, for they 
must be tailored to the requirements of each particu- 
lar executive and situation. 

Second, to determine how and why things happened, 
the controller is responsible for compiling specific 
analyses and preparing many lengthy reports. His 
group thus becomes a fact-analyzing and interpreting 
organization. 

In performing these two vital services, the con- 
troller must think and operate at the upper-manage- 
ment level. He must develop a broad viewpoint. He 
must become sales-minded, production-minded, and 
industry-minded. 

For no matter how comprehensive is his theoretical 
accounting knowledge, he cannot do a fully effective 
job for his company until he is familiar with the 
technical conditions of his company and industry. 

Here are some other areas where the controller has 
service responsibilities: 


1. When contracts are arranged, the controller may 
point out tax economies and valuation analyses that 
may result in favorable changes or modifications. 


2. When operating decisions are made, a review by 
the controller may raise financial or accounting con- 
siderations which would weigh against such decisions 
or, conversely, lend an added measure of assurance. 


3. When public reports are made, the controller pro- 
vides an appropriate record of management’s steward- 
ship. 


Budgetary Control 


Although I have specified budgetary control as es- 
sentially a control function, it has additional service 
ramifications and merits, I think, additional attention. 

To the controller, the term budgetary control refers 
to the use of budgets and budgeting in shaping over- 
all plans, setting up performance standards, and co- 
ordinating all activities of the business into a unified 
whole. Budgeting itself refers to the over-all process 
of preparing budgets. And budgets are plans of action 
expressed in financial terms. 

For the most effective budgetary control, certain 
conditions must be met. First, all members of top 
management must understand clearly that the budget 
represents an over-all operational plan. Second, man- 
agement must fully support the idea of budgetary 
control. 

For proper co-ordination and administration, budg- 
eting procedure should be made the definite responsi- 
bility of a qualified individual or staff group. However, 
such an assignment has limitations, for the ultimate 
responsibility for the development and enforcement of 
approved budgets rests always with the chief execu- 
tive or the board of directors. 

To gain maximum benefit, the budget should: 


1. Be used as a yardstick to measure actual business 
operations, 

2. Be flexible enough to reflect any significant 
changes which occur in the plan's basic features. 


In general, budgetary control covers the develop- 
ment and maintenance of three basic budgets: income, 
cash, and capital. 

The income budget estimates both gross and net in- 
come, It is a valuable management tool and guide to 
future prospects, but requires continuing keen per- 
ception and analysis of industry and the economy in 
general. 

Net income estimates result from the application of 
anticipated expenses, including functions such as re- 
search and administrative operations, to the gross 
figures. 

Determining the gross income is premised on fore- 
casts of sales volume, with all doubts and reservations. 

Forecasting in the face of quicksand suppositions 
is difficult but essential in establishing the income 
budget-—-which should remain sufficiently flexible to 
meet any shifts in the economic climate. 

A cash budget is simply a matter of stating: 


1. Cash available for the period under review, in- 
cluding funds expected from operations prior to de- 
ducting Federal income taxes and noncash items. 


2. Itemized demands for funds, principally from 
estimates of proposed capital expenditures and tax 
payments, 


Distribution of available cash among the various 
divisions of the business is clearly of utmost impor- 
tance, Ill-advised or improper allocation will serve 
only to disturb the delicate balance among operating 
divisions and may result in a damaging scramble by 
operating executives for positions of vantage. 

The cash budget is a valuable tool in maintaining a 
sound current position and providing a firm founda- 
tion for executive decision on financial matters, It 
helps assure the payment of appropriate dividends 
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Some functions with varying degrees of dual responsibilities 
Auditing, Tax and Budget — are deliberately separated for this illustration. In prac- 
tice, total effect is a tight-knit, well-integrated pattern of operation. 


and represents a major step toward achieving a bal- 
anced integration of complex corporate businesses. 

With the data from the income and cash budgets, 
top management can now consider the various budg- 
ets for capital expenditures submitted by the operat- 
ing executives. 

The principal objective of the capital budget is to 
determine how the amounts allotted for capital ex- 
penditures may most effectively be apportioned to 
major departments to gain the maximum competitive 
advantages. 

Many considerations are involved in examining 
such proposals. So, depending on the size of the capital 
expenditure, a 5 or 10 percent contingency figure 
should be included in the total estimate, which in 
turn should be kept under close scrutiny. 

Here are some factors to consider in determining 
capital expenditures: 


1. Market demand and suitability. 


2. Costs of money in terms of what could have been 
earned had it been otherwise employed. 


3. Reaction of competitive forces. 
4. The possibility of alternative uses. 


5. The effect on personnel relations within the firm. 
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6. The advisability of conserving capital as opposed 
to the risks involved. 


The effectiveness with which the various budgets 
have been developed and co-ordinated largely de- 
termines their usefulness and the amount of follow-up 
attention they require. 


Research 


Another area of rapidly expanding value to the 
growing organization is research on the operations of 
accounting systems, 

Such research can be profitable in many areas. For 
example 


1. The adaptation of accounting to the problem of 
inflation involving replacement costs and the proper 
recording of actual transactions. 

2. Questions raised by the constant tug of war be- 
tween centralization and decentralization. 

3. Critical analysis of basic accounting principles. 

1. Electronic accounting. 

In the area of electronic accounting equipment 
alone, there is great opportunity to revolutionize tra- 
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Sun Oil's statistical research and economics department 
forecasts marketing trends, keeps accurate sales maps 
and charts 


ditional methods of gathering, recording, and convey- 
ing statistical data. For example, I can conceive of a 
continuous flow electronic computer system which 
will correlate and provide management with statistics 
on production, inventories, sales, and other factors 
now considered unattainable. 

Such advances fall into the general area commonly 
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termed automation. And certainly the development of 
such new systems and procedures and an alertness to 
the application of research along scientific and tech- 
nological lines should be basic to the thinking of the 
controller. 


Communication 


Cementing the complicated and diverse functions of 
the modern controller is an ancient but basic element: 
communication. 

It is a rather common, although an erroneous, im- 
pression that effective communication is achieved 
when the mechanical means and channels through 
which messages are conveyed are perfected. But this, 
I think, is very much like defining the game of golf 
as a bag of clubs. 

To get understanding, the meaning of what we in- 
tend must be clear, and sometimes this requires much 
more than what seems to us like an obvious state- 
ment or action. We all understand when a girl says, 
“You are going too far.’’ What she really means is, 
“You are coming too close.” But is there such uni- 
versal understanding about the many subjects dis- 
cussed, for example, around the bargaining table? 

At Sun, we are well aware of the value of good 
communications and have several programs aimed to 
improve our communications performance. 

In the accounting areas, staff meetings are held 
monthly with the managers of the various depart- 
ments to discuss the financial results of the previous 
month’s operations and all factors influencing those 
results. A free interchange of ideas and information 
is encouraged and many problems are more easily re- 
solved in that fashion. 

Additional conferences of the accounting depart- 
ment managers are held monthly to discuss specific 
pertinent problems. Where advisable, recommenda- 
tions to the controller are made for his further han- 
dling with the executive committee of the board of 
directors. In this way, many personnel and other 
policies have been reviewed and new policies suggested 
for top-management approval. 

Through Sun’s industrial relations department, 
there has also been established a supervisory confer- 
ence program for departmental supervisors working 
under accounting department managers. Case mate- 
rial is provided and the whole program is under the 
over-all direction of a steering committee composed 
of certain accounting department managers. The ob- 
jectives are to develop a common understanding and 
appreciation of company rules, regulations, and poli- 
cies within the home office; and to assist supervisors 
by discussing and agreeing upon solutions for handling 
human relations problems. 

These sessions have been most helpful in providing 
channels of communication both ways, and have con- 
tributed substantially to uniform practice and co- 
operative effort. 


Challenge of Controllership 


It is indeed evident, I think, that in today’s complex 
society, the controller has within his grasp the op- 
portunity to exercise a real influence on the operating 
results of his company as well as to assist manage- 
ment by developing analytical and interpretative data. 
The scope of his operations is limited only by his own 
initiative and competence. 
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Last spring Red Motley, fast-moving grand marshal 


of Parade magazine, addressed the N. Y. Sales Ex- 


ecutives Club. His talk, ‘‘How to Sell Now,” 


was 


easily one of the most useful speeches of the year. 


Essentially, it was an idea-crammed analysis of 


some outstanding anti-recession campaigns. One of 


these Red had discovered deep in the heart of 


Texas. We assigned our reporter who roves the 


Southwest to get the details. Here they are 


Three-Pronged Attack 
Boosts Sales 40 Percent 


By EUGENE WHITMORE 


HEN John Cloud came in as 

manager of Household Fur- 
niture Company at San Angelo, 
Texas, in late summer, 1956 gloom 
was thick. It hadn't rained to 
amount to anything in more than 
five years. 

The store, although recently re- 
decorated and air conditioned, was 
not inviting. Its location—three 
blocks away from the city’s best 
shopping corners. Old fashioned 
front. No convenient parking. 

The previous manager had been 
extremely conservative. Did not 
think it much use to advertise. He 
sat in a back office and permitted 
customers to walk the full length 
of the store before paying any at- 
tention to them. One salesman and 
an extremely capable girl in the 
office easily served the all-too- 
scarce customers. 

Cloud had agreed to take on the 
management before he saw the 
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store. He arrived in San Angelo 
on a Sunday afternoon, had a 
quick look at the store, and then 
next day he visited other stores. 
The merchants explained that busi- 
ness was terrible. No money. No 
rain. Pastures parched. Cattlemen 
and farmers were broke 

“What have we gotten into?” 
Cloud asked his wife after the first 
day. Trouble was, Cloud had given 
his word. He was stuck with the 
job. He decided to see if he could 
prove his oft-repeated statement 
that a store—any store—is only as 
good as its management. After 
much study, his plans began to 
shape into three categories, which 
we will report, one at a time. 


1. Buying to Sell 


This called for an inventory con- 
trol and record system to “ring a 
bell” on every item that settled 


down for a long stay on shelves or 
floor. 

Improved credit policy. Old man- 
agement allowed sales on open ac- 
counts, and some customers abused 
it to the point of taking a year or 
more to make a payment. What 
was needed was a modern credit 
system—liberal, but based on a 
contract with payment dates, in- 
terest, and other terms in writing. 

One price to everybody. Texans 
love to horse trade. Cloud tagged 
and priced every article. The price 
marked was the only price. 

Also, on each tag was a date, in- 
dicating how long the item had 
been in stock. Inventory control, 
plus these dates, flagged each item 
that had overstayed its profit 
period. These items were moved 
out at reduced prices. 

Selective buying policy. Before 
Cloud signs a purchase order for 
merchandise, he has a plan for 
selling it. He seeks sources known 
to be reliable and steady suppliers; 
no close-outs, no factory remain- 
ders, no “bargains” from doubtful 
sources. He buys in the largest 
possible quantities, from the 
fewest possible sources. He makes 
the store’s business important to 
its suppliers. It is always wise to 
buy from manufacturers with a 
sound, continuous dealer-help pro- 
gram, or whose merchandise is 
well advertised. Identify the store 
with good brand names. But, above 
all—buy with a sales plan. 

The store had a line of good 
maple furniture, with an exclusive 
franchise for a large area. Cloud 
thought it had sales possibilities. 
He was astonished to find in stock 
one bed, one dresser, one chest. 
The manufacturer was apparently 
willing to tie up the franchise on 
this sort of feeble representation. 

Cloud made a plan to sell this 
furniture in quantity, and ordered 
$15,000 worth of stock for the 
store. The salesman was breathless 
when he saw the order. 

Cloud told the salesman to stop 
worrying, and send in the order. 
Today, Household Furniture Co. is 
selling a carload of the same fur- 
niture about every three months 
at least four carloads a year. But 
they have rooms packed with it on 
display—-not just a bed, dresser, 
and chest in stock. 

As rapidly as possible, Cloud be- 
gan rearranging the store. The 
basement became a_ secondhand 
department. Top quality lines got 
spotlight display in the front part 
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of the store. With nearly half a 
block of frontage, this gave ample 
display room. The lower-priced 
lines were moved upstairs. 

Cloud spent about $1,000 on ex- 
tension cords, so that all lamps on 
display could be lighted. Customers 
want to see what a lamp and shade 
look like when lighted. A _ peg- 
board display strip was installed, 
at about eye level, on walls 
throughout the store. On this were 
hung numerous small items, pic- 
tures, picture frames, small lamps, 
pottery, bric-a-brac—hundreds of 
items for impulse purchasers, gift- 
seekers. People now come in just 
to see what’s new on the peg- 
boards. They are changed con- 
stantly. “We are always looking 
for new items for the pegboards,” 
Cloud says. 

The former management was 
stingy with lights; kept them 
turned off until customers arrived. 
Cloud says good lighting attracts 
customers; dark stores and rooms 
discourage customers. Money saved 
by turning off lights is lost many 
times over by fewer sales. 

Cloud wants to hook up with 
manufacturers that have aggres- 
sive sales programs and promo- 
tional ideas he can use. He wants 
merchandise that will not only sell, 
but will build store prestige and 
keep the customers coming back. 

When he buys a new line, Cloud 
makes a careful analysis of its 
sales potential, attempting to ap- 
praise the line’s fullest possibilities 
—especially any opportunity to 
create follow-up sales to old cus- 
tomers. He uses a flexible markup 
policy, instead of the old rigid 
markups employed by so many 
furniture men. “The old days of 
double markups, plus freight, plus 
a few dollars because they think 
the traffic will bear it, are gone,” 
says Cloud. He deliberately takes 
a small markup on some items 
where there is a possibility of re- 
peat sales to the same customers. 


2. Selling and Advertising Must 
Dovetail 


Before Cloud came to House- 
hold, the store spent only about 
$500 a year in newspaper advertis- 
ing. Although the San Angelo 
Standard Times and Evening 
Standard is one of the best news- 
paper units in Texas, the store was 
not even beginning to utilize the 
paper’s wide coverage and local 
prestige. Cloud saw a big oppor- 
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What's Wrong with Business? 
Nothing! 


Go to Work 


JOHN CLOUD 


Household Furniture Co. for Furniture 


San Angelo, Texas 


tunity here. He planned a steady 
advertising program. 

His first advertisement was a 
“Get-Acquainted Sale” announce- 
ment, with Cloud’s picture and 
some pretty hot bargains, plus a 
brief statement of future policies. 
At sale’s end, the store was almost 
completely cleaned out of dead 
merchandise. And Cloud knew for 
sure that rain or no rain, hard 
times, low livestock prices, or what 
not, people would respond to ag- 
gressive merchandising. 

For nearly two years, Household 
has been one of San Angelo’s 
biggest advertisers. Double-trucks, 
pages, and fractional pages—-many 
in two colors—run steadily. 

“We use advertising for three 
separate and distinct jobs,”’ says 
Cloud. They are: 


1. To attract store traffic and get 
quick sales action. 


2. To sell higher-quality lines, 
identify the store with brand names, 
create demand for better merchan- 
dise. These ads bring delayed re- 
sults. People come in with ads they 
have clipped and saved for several 
months. 


3. To make friends, create a store 
personality, build prestige, and iden- 
tify the store to people who will buy 
quality merchandise. 


In the quick-action advertising, 
prices are featured—and items 
with big volume potential are 
stressed. One sales event follows 
another. Rummage sales move out 
buying errors and_ secondhand 
merchandise, Spring, summer, fall, 
Christmas, Father’s Day, Mother’s 
Day, and many other events are 
fully capitalized on. Merchandise 
is bought and advance plans made 
in detail for these events. 

“Can you maintain sales volume 


in San Angelo’s hot summers?” 
we asked. 

“Last July was $4,000 better 
than June, and August was $2,000 
better than July,” he answered. 

Sales are carefully planned in 
great detail. At sales meetings, the 
staff is briefed on the merchan- 
dise advertised. Cloud goes over 
every good point on the merchan- 
dise, so that salespeople can sell it 
and demonstrate it intelligently. 
Stock is rearranged on the floors, 
and special “reduced” or “as ad- 
vertised” tags are placed on all ad- 
vertised items. 

At times, big banners are used 
on the front of the store. Although 
aggressive and hard-hitting, the 
sales and special events are not 
permitted to descend to a carnival 
level. Good taste and some re- 
straint is the rule. 

At regular sales meetings, Cloud 
hammers away on sales ideas. “Be- 
fore a customer takes eight steps 
inside the front door, we must be 
there to meet and greet her,” he 
tells his staff. No waiting in the 
back of the store. Cloud ranges the 
store, pinch-hits in greeting cus- 
tomers when salespeople are occu- 
pied with other customers. 

Let the customer say what she 
wants to see. Find out where she 
lives. That’s a clue as to the type 
of home and what price-bracket 
to show. Also, if she asks about a 
major piece of furniture, ask about 
the size of the room. 

If the customer has trade-in fur- 
niture, Cloud instructs salespeople 
to call him. He makes a quick drive 
to the home for an appraisal. The 
customer is made to feel at home 
in the store while waiting for the 
trade-in offer. Many sales are 
closed when the trade-in allowance 
is given, with no shopping at other 
stores to compare prices. Cus- 
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brands. 


atmosphere. 


stores kill sales. 


store. 


repeat sales. 


detail. 


sale ends. 





25 Tested Depression Busters 
for Retail Stores 


Maintain precision stock control, up-to-the-minute figures. 

Buy only after plans to sell are complete. 

Buy largest quantities possible, from fewest possible sources. 

Buy from manufacturers with modern dealer-help material. 

Favor manufacturers that furnish good promotional ideas and plans 
Search for, buy, and display many new items constantly. 


Identify the business with well-known, reputable, widely accepted 
Keep changing displays, arrangements. Create an interesting store 
Keep premises brightly lit. Bright lighting attracts customers. Dark 
Greet customers with a smile, before they take eight steps inside the 


Never, never, never ask, ‘‘Did you want something?" 

Ask the customer to sit down. Be friendly. Get ocquainted 

Find out where the customer lives. It's a clue to her needs 

Show better grades up front. Cheaper lines in back or upstairs 

Sell items that make customers’ neighbors say, ‘‘Wish | had that 
Offer immediate appraisals on all trade-in merchandise 

Hook sales up with every possible holiday, event, season, and group 
Follow up every customer as accounts are partially or fully paid 
Trade up constantly. Customers have better taste than we realize 
Use advertising for at least three separate and distinct jobs 

Use color in advertising. Rates are low. Color is best advertising buy 


Study markups. Be flexible. Take lower markups to create new and 
Schedule sales and events months in advance. Plan each one in 


Hold sales meetings regularly. Inspire, instruct, show how 


Do not permit letdowns after sales. Clean, rearrange store the day 








tomers respond to this quick, in- 
terested service, 

The best sales-building idea is 
the follow-up on customers whose 
accounts are paid up to the point 
where they are a good risk for ad- 
ditional merchandise. Careful rec- 
ords signal every account paid up 
to a certain point. Then the sales- 
man who sold the merchandise 
telephones, writes, or personally 
visits the customer to tell her that 
her account is paid up to the point 
where she can have more furniture 
with no down payment. This is an 
important source of steady sales. 
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At staff meetings, Cloud con- 
stantly reminds his people, ‘“This is 
the finest business in the world. 
What could possibly bring us more 
satisfaction than helping people 
create more attractive, livable, 
comfortable, and convenient 
homes?” 

He mixes inspiration along with 
solid selling ideas and facts. But he 
does not lean on inspiration en- 
tirely. He wants his salesmen to 
earn money. He changed the old 
salary plan to commission, giving 
every salesman a chance to earn 
much more than formerly. 


3. “Somebody Sold Us a 


Depression” 


People have been told, for al- 
most a year, about a depression. 
They hear: “Better not spend any 
money. Prices may come down, It’s 
a bad time to buy. Better save 
money.” Cloud just will not buy 
this attitude. He realizes, however, 
that it is a factor in merchandis- 
ing. Merchants are scared. Many 
are not buying enough to make a 
respectable showing in their stores. 
Some have stopped or reduced ad- 
vertising—to save money. Cloud 
says: “You can save gas by not 
running the car. But you will not 
go anywhere. 

“Some merchants are so certain 
there’s no business, they play golf 
all afternoon, five days a week. I 
am frank to admit that our own 
sales increases have been partly 
due to lack of aggressiveness of 
other merchants. People come in 
our store and tell us we have the 
very items they have searched for 
in other stores, 

“We have had some well-adver- 
tised sales that flopped. But not 
because people were unwilling to 
buy. We goofed. We did not pre- 
sent the merchandise properly, 
featured wrong items. One sales 
event flopped because we used a 
poor photograph to illustrate the 
merchandise, It came out a black 
smudge in the paper. It was our 
fault—not the depression’s.” 

Household prefers to sell on 
credit, with monthly payments ex- 
tended a year or 18 months. But 
many customers insist on one-third 
down, one-third in 30 days and 
the balance in 60 days. “Don’t 
know where the money comes 
from, but people have it and will 
spend it every time we offer good 
values,”’ says Cloud. 

“Good values” are not merchan- 
dise sold at profitless prices. They 
are goods well presented, items in 
current vogue sold at reasonable 
markups, says Cloud. 

“If we do a truly helpful job in 
giving our customers merchandise 
that the neighbors will openly ad- 
mire and remark on, more sales 
are certain. This is the way we are 
beating depression talk,” says 
Cloud. 

As we left the store, the cash 
register was busy ringing up pay- 
ments. Although it was the day 
after a big sale, there was no let- 
down in selling. Maybe that’s the 


secret—go to work. 











OMEBODY’S been sabotaging 

my letters. 

The people getting them can’t 
understand them. The transcribing 
pool doesn’t want to type them. 
And I have to make changes or 
answer questions about every let- 
ter I dictate. 

Yes, somebody’s sabotaging my 
letters. 

Three months ago, that was 
what I thought. After checking 
around I had proof; my letters 
were being sabotaged. But, to my 
surprise, I found the guilty party 
to be—my sloppy dictating habits. 

Unplanned letters were causing 
confusion and ill-feeling (possibly 
worse than no letter at all) among 
the persons I was writing to. My 
reputation for mumbling and mut- 
tering was prompting the tran- 
scribers to shove my _ dictation 
aside for as long as possible. And 
any dictation that wasn’t clear or 
correct the first time was making 
more interruptions necessary. 

To put an end to this sabotage, 
I cornered the people I thought 
could help—a co-worker who had 
to suffer through my windy 
memos, the girl who grudgingly 
typed them, a salesman who sells 
dictating equipment, and an editor 
who never uses two words when 
one will do. 
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Care and Feeding of 
Dictation Machines 


By ROBERT DAMERON 


This is what they told me: 


Naturally 


First of all, you don’t have to 
hold the dictating microphone in 
front of your face or in an awk- 
ward position to get a good re- 
cording. A comfortable position 
the best position—for the micro- 
phone is either to the right or to 
the left side of the lips, and turned 
so that you speak across the face 
of the microphone, not directly 
into it. When the microphone is 
held in front of the mouth, breath- 
ing sounds are recorded; if it is 
held too far from the lips, the 
room noises will be recorded. 

To get the finest uniform record- 
ing, keep the mike two or three 
inches from your mouth as you 
dictate—but don’t turn your head 
or let your voice meander away 
from the mike. You might prefer 
to touch your cheek with the head 
of the mike. This assures uniform 
volume for the transcriptionist be- 
cause the mike stays with you as 
you turn your head or reach for 
a letter. 

While dictating, talk in normal 
conversational tone and volume; 
there’s no need to shout or to do 
anything out of the ordinary. 


Always place your machine in 
“dictate” position, and see that 
the disc, belt, or drum is turning 

ready to take your dictation 
before speaking into the micro- 
phone, If the machine has to warm 
up (say for about 30 seconds), be 
sure that you let it. 


When You Begin 


Once you start to dictate, state 
your name if you don’t have a pri- 
vate secretary. Tell the transcriber 
whether this is a rough draft or 
finished work. (If it’s “rough,” she 
can correct mistakes without try- 
ing for perfection.) If a letter is 
“rush,” say so. Specify the letter- 
head or plain paper to be used, the 
number of carbon copies you 
want, and the names of those who 
should receive them. Include the 
complete address of the person to 
whom you are writing, and spell 
any unusual names. Say what kind 
of envelope you want (airmail, 
first class, or other), and list any 
special instructions for enclosures. 

When you dictate, concentrate 
on clarity. Even a whisper, so long 
as ‘it’s clear, will be easy for your 
secretary to understand. Slurring 
or running words together makes 
it very difficult in transcribing. Be 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Computer ‘Pool’ Serves 7 Engineering Firms 


By E. M. CHASTAIN 


President, Midwest Computer Service, Inc. 


MAx* small- and medium-sized 
companies today need the 
services of modern high-speed elec- 
tronic computers. In a competitive 
situation, however, a small firm 
appears to be at a distinct disad- 
vantage because: (1) economic 
justification is difficult, and (2) it 
doesn’t have enough work to keep 
the high-capacity computer busy. 

Yet there is a way that a com- 
pany with a minimum or limited 
computer work-load can solve both 
of these problems. We believe the 
answer is a computer center es- 
tablished and operated on a co- 
operative basis. This is a practical 
approach and it’s an economical 
one, 

Seven engineering firms, all but 
one located within one hour's drive 
of Decatur, Ill, established the 
Midwest Computer Service, Inc., 
on a co-operative basis on January 
31, 1958. During March and April, 
we installed a Bendix G-15D gen- 
eral purpose digital computer and 
peripheral equipment, selected the 
staff, and trained the personnel. 
We gained momentum rapidly dur- 
ing May, our first full month of 
operation. At present, we feel cer- 
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tain that our faith in the success 
of this center has been justified 

Some authorities have described 
our venture as a “unique pilot op- 
eration,” or as “one of the first 
such co-operative computer under- 
takings.” Under the arrangement, 
the seven participating firms, 
which range in size from 40 to 120 
employees, not only can remain as 
competitors with each other but 
also can strengthen their respec- 
tive competitive situations with the 
larger firms. 

For many engineering firms, it 
almost has become a matter of get- 
ting a computer or getting out of 
the race. In structural analysis, 
for example, 10 minutes of com- 
puter time may be equivalent to 
two to four weeks of a designer's 
time. In solving major horizontal 
alignment problems, such as at 
complex highway interchanges, one 
machine-hour may be equivalent 
to 350 man-hours. In bridge geom- 
etry problems, work which may re- 
quire 22 man-days by manual 
methods may be completed in 10 
to 12 minutes on an electronic 
computer. 


UR firm, Homer L. Chastain & 
Associates, first became in- 
terested late in 1956 in the use of 


electronic digital computers as an 
aid to our engineers in solving 
repetitive or complex geometric or 
mathematical problems. Early in 
1957, we were able to process some 
work on a Service Bureau basis 
with computer installations in dis- 
tant metropolitan areas. Our early 
optimism that such an arrange- 
ment might prove satisfactory was 
dampened because of the language 
barrier between our engineers and 
their computer technicians. The 
geographical factor of remoteness 
between our engineering offices and 
the computer center, and difficul- 
ties in scheduling machine time for 
our work, accounted for days of 
delay in processing our data. 

Late in the summer of 1957, we 
began making direct inquiries to 
various computer manufacturers 
to learn about the characteristics 
and capabilities of their equip- 
ment. It soon became apparent 
that the capacity of such equip- 
ment was greater than any fore- 
seeable volume of work that would 
originate from our own firm. We 
then decided to discuss our prob- 
lem—on a community basis—with 
other nearby consulting firms hav- 
ing a similar estimated volume. 

Nine _ consulting engineering 
firms were represented at our ini- 
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Mrs. Mildred Shannon, secretary, writes as a client and Man- 
ager Jerry C. McCall discuss details of some new computer work 


tial meeting October 18, 1957, 
where the following reasons for 
the establishment of a computer 
center on a co-operative basis were 
outlined and discussed: 


1. To provide our firms with 
completely independent agency for 
the computation of time-consuming 
engineering problems. We all knew 
of the progress being made by 
some larger consulting firms and 
by several State Highway Depart- 
ments in computer application, and 
the general consensus was that a 
computer service of our own would 
enable us to continue to apply the 
most modern and up-to-date en- 
gineering procedures to our design 
problems, 


2. Decreased time required for 
processing work which would per- 
mit the examination of alternate 
designs, and so forth. In a repre- 
sentative example of an earth- 
work cut-and-fill project, for ex- 
ample, the timesaving was shown 
as 30 to 1 and the costsaving in 
excess of 15 to 1. Similar savings 
in time were shown in other en- 
gineering work such as vertical 
alignment, structure, and hydrau- 
lic design. Engineers also could be 
released from time-consuming de- 
tail work for more creative and 
advanced engineering procedures. 

3. Computers are a sales tool. 
Several industries and most State 
Highway Departments were using 
digital computers or were in the 
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process of installing them. In so- 
liciting business from such pros- 
pects, we would be able to talk 
with their engineers in their own 
language and, in many cases, proc- 
ess much of our work on equip- 
ment identical with that in their 
offices. We could bring to other 
clients the advantages of the elec- 
tronic computer. 

4. The capacity of the equipment 
is sufficient to serve a multiple 
number of comparable engineering 
firms. The co-operative approach 
permits distribution of an annual 
budget among several participants 
without sacrificing productive 
time. 


NOUGH interest was expressed 
E among those present to war- 
rant further investigation of the 
proposed project. The group later 
invited some computer manufac- 
turers’ representatives to a meet- 
ing. That move proved to stimu- 
late previously expressed interest 
and led to a preliminary organiza- 
tional meeting November 26, 1957. 

It was decided that a committee 
of three investigate and report 
back to the group its definite, pro- 
posals covering: (1) type of or- 
ganization best suited for the op- 
eration, (2) equipment to be pro- 
vided, (3) operating budget for 
one year, (4) method of financing, 
(5) location of computer service 
office, and (6) other pertinent in- 
formation. The committee was 


voted $1,500, the charge to be pro- 
rated equally among the firms 
present, for travel expenses and 
for legal and accounting fees. Dur- 
ing December, the committee 
visited a number of service instal- 
lations; computer manufacturers; 
State Highway Departments; the 
Bureau of Public Roads in Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 

The committee report, prepared 
upon completion of the investiga- 
tion, was presented to the January 
18, 1958, meeting of the sponsors: 


1. The committee recommended 
the computer service should be es- 
tablished as a corporate entity 
operating as a complete organiza- 
tion separate from any of the par- 
ticipating corporations and part- 
nerships. Stock should be sub- 
scribed to equally by the member 
firms, and control vested in a 
board of directors with one direc- 
tor selected by each participant. 


2. After comparing computer 
features such as availability, ca- 
pacity, speed, cost, auxiliary equip- 
ment needed, staff requirements, 
special installation requirements, 
users’ co-operative benefits, and 
anticipated manufacturer’s co-op- 
eration, the committee recom- 
mended the acquisition of the 
G-15D general purpose digital 
computer from the Computer Divi 
sion of Bendix Aviation Corpora- 
tion on a rental basis. 


3. On the assumption it would 
require three months to set up the 
service center before actual instal- 
lation of the computer, the first 
period of participation was set for 
15 months, with the following op- 
erating budget: 
Supervisor $14,000 
Programer 8,000 
10,000 


18,000 


Two Technicians 

Machine Rental (Bendix G-15D) 
Machine Purchase (Flexowriter) 3,000 
Office Rental 1,500 
Furniture and Equipment 2,000 
Utilities 500 


Miscellaneous, including preliminary 
expenses incidental to setting up 
the center 3,000 


$60,000 


It must be pointed out that the 
positions of supervisor, programer, 
and technicians involving salaries 
of $32,000—more than half of the 
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Preparation of input tape on Flexowriter 
is checked with client as it is prepared 


W. B. Sanders (Warren & Van Praag, Inc.) check input data with Fred 
Johnson (Hurst-Rosche, Inc.) as Programer Shelby Hunter consults files 


budget——are not normal costs in 
“one-firm"’ computer installations. 
Ordinarily, no added staff is re- 
quired. The existing staff can be 
utilized, and the computer manu- 
facturer will assume the responsi- 
bility of training the staff. We felt, 
however, that our computer center 
should have an independent full- 
time staff to assist our individual 
firms and to give the greatest as- 
surance of success to our venture. 

4. Because of the need to guar- 
antee the proposed budget, the 
committee recommended the par- 
ticipating firms enter into a con- 
tract with the computer center for 
an advance payment to be made at 
the time of stock purchase. A 
monthly service charge of $750 
was suggested for each member 
firm, with the services to be used 
either by the member firm or by 
mutual agreement, by another 
member firm. 


HE committee made an alter- 

nate recommendation of Deca- 
tur or Springfield, Ill., for our of- 
fice location. 

It was suggested that each firm 
designate an engineering manager 
and an engineering technician. The 
engineering manager should be a 
top design man who could spend 
time on the development of pro- 
grams and on the use of the com- 
puter service to assure participa- 
tion by his firm in the benefits of 
the computer and, significantly, to 
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convince members of his own 
ganization of the 
machine usage. The 
technician, a civil engineer, should 
handle liaison between the con- 
sulting member firm and the com- 
puter service center, and should be 
given 
puter school to learn programing 
and computer uses 


advantages of 


engineering 


special training at a com- 


If seven firms agreed to 
pate, it was estimated that the 
equipment would build up to a 
productive use 90 percent of the 
time 
Since 


particl- 


based on a 2,000-hour year 
industrial utili- 
ties, and other commercial enter- 


companies 


prises in the area were interested 
in time-to-time use of the facilities 
of a nearby computer center, the 
following rates were suggested 


Hourly 


Item Rates 


Supervisor (consultation, mathemat 


cal and numerical! analysis 
Programer (fiow diagrams 
programing) 
Technician (clerical) 5.00 


Machine Time (G-15D) 40.00 


For the selection of office facili- 
ties, the committee suggested that 
special attention be given to re- 
quirements such as fire protection 
for valuable proper 
security provisions to comply with 
requlre- 


documents 


government contract 
ments, a work area for participat- 


ing firms, a conference area for 
programing aid and for discus- 
sion, and a file area for programs 
and typical business papers. 

The committee’s report and rec- 
ommendations were adopted with 
minor revisions and the formation 
of the Midwest Computer Service, 
Inc., to be located in Decatur, II1., 
was authorized by representatives 
of Homer L. Chastain & Associates 
(Decatur); Clark, Daily & Dietz 
(Urbana); Crawford, Murphy & 
Tilly (Springfield); Hurst-Rosche, 
Inc. (Hillsboro); Jenkins, Mer- 
chant & Nankivil (Springfield) ; 
Rochester & Goodell Engineers, 
Inc. (Decatur); and Salem and 
Warren-Van Praag, Incorporated 
(Decatur). 

The computer manufacturer co- 
operated with us in the location of 
suitable office space, selection of 
office equipment, and in screening 
and training of staff personnel to 
help us get off to a fast start. An- 
other aid was the availability of a 
number of programs through the 
Bendix Computer Users Exchange. 

We feel we have found the an- 
swer to the problem of the small- 
er engineering firm which needs 
the services of a modern electronic 
digital computer, and we believe 
that other companies with similar 
needs may find a computer cente! 


established on a co-operative basis 
worthy of detailed exploration and 
consideration, 





Anyone interested in doing business with the Government will get a big 


assist from the publications designed to acquaint businessmen with the 


ins and outs of this procedure. Here's how to get on bidders’ lists, 


where you'll be invited to bid on the great bulk of Government purchases 


Selling to Uncle Sam 


By Frank M. Kleiler 


S the world’s largest user of 
goods and services, the United 
States Government might be your 
best sales prospect. It buys almost 
everything from abrasives to zinc. 
Many firms subsist on Government 
contracts alone, and hundreds of 
companies have Uncle Sam as their 
biggest customer. 

In most cases, it requires some 
specialized knowledge to land a 
Federal order. Businessmen usually 
find that their conventional sales 
and advertising techniques are in- 
effective in selling to the various 
procurement offices. But do not as- 
sume that you are licked before 
you start simply because you lack 
“influence.” For every story about 
the role of politics or ‘five per- 
centers” in Government purchas- 
ing, there are thousands of cases 
in which contracts are awarded 
solely on their merits. The com- 
petition for Government business 
is keen, however, and the advan- 
tage lies with firms which not only 
have good products at competitive 
prices, but also which are diligent 
in following official procedures. 


How to Get Started 


To do a systematic job of ex- 
ploring your chances, you might 
start by getting a 106-page booklet 
called “‘U. S. Government Purchas- 
ing and Specifications Directory.” 
Published by the Small Business 
Administration, it is intended pri- 
marily to guide small firms, but it 
is packed with useful data for any- 
body who needs to know how the 
Government buys, which branches 
buy which products or services, 
and how to find the specifications. 
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HE General Services Adminis- 

tration is the buyer of com- 
mercial-type supplies and equip- 
ment for more than 60 Federal 
agencies, It spends more than $600 
million annually to stock its stores 
with desks, pencils, paper, and 
other common-use items. Most of 
the Government offices order what 
they need along these lines from 
these stores located throughout the 
country. But the Government is so 
widely scattered, and its needs are 
so diverse, that the GSA stores 
handle only a portion of what the 
Government buys. 

The GSA also maintains Federal 
supply schedules under which Gov- 
ernment offices may order directly 
from contractors, and it is respon- 
sible for developing policies, regu- 
lations, and procedures governing 
purchasing of still other items by 
most of the executive agencies. 


Defense Procurement 


The Department of Defense uses 
the GSA stores for some of its 
routine office needs. The GSA also 
buys some items for the armed 
services such as household furni- 
ture, auto batteries, tires, and elec- 
tric lamps. But most of the billions 
of dollars’ worth of defense equip- 
ment and supplies are bought out- 
side the GSA facilities. 

Defense procurement is highly 
centralized for some items and 
highly decentralized for others. 
Many items used by the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force are bought by 
only one of thes services. This 
arrangement began during World 
War II when the Army Quarter- 
master bought food for the Navy 


as well as the Army and the Army 
Air Forces. 


NDER the National Security 
(Unification) Act, Defense 
has developed a _ system called 
“Single Department Procurement."’ 
This is an arrangement by which a 
procurement agency of any one 
service, with predominant interest 
and experience in handling a par- 
ticular commodity, buys that com- 
modity for all three services——al- 
though it does not determine re- 
quirements, manage inventories, or 
control issues. Lumber, for ex- 
ample, is bought by the Army 
Corps of Engineers, paint by the 
Navy Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts, autos and trucks by the 
Army Ordnance Corps, and photo- 
graphic equipment by the Ail 
Force Materiel Command. 

The S.B.A. Directory is a big 
help in finding which segments of 
the Armed Forces buy which com- 
modities, but a businessman want- 
ing to do his homework properly 
should also study a 53-page book- 
let called ‘“‘How to Sell to Agencies 
Within the Department of De- 
fense,” which obtained 
from that Department or from the 
Government Printing Office. 

Any business firm seriously in- 
terested in getting Government 
contracts also should subscribe to 
the Commerce Department's daily 
paper, called Synopsis of U. 8. Gov- 
ernment Proposed Procurement, 
Sales, and Contract Awards. It pro- 
vides a system of public notice of 
proposed large purchases to be 
made by the Defense Department 
and other Federal buyers. 


can be 
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It summarizes not only the in- 
vitations to bid on large orders, but 
also contains notices of equipment 
and supplies to be purchased by 
negotiation. Companies reading the 
publication often find they can file 
bids or get consideration for orders 
they did not anticipate by filing ap- 
plications to get on bidders’ lists. 

The paper also contains notices 
of proposed sales of Government 
personal property and announce- 
ments of contract awards by the 
Government. These often make 
valuable sales leads for firms want- 
ing to do business with the Gov- 
ernment’s prime contractors. 


HEN you locate the units in 

the Government that might 
buy your products, write directly 
to those buyers, asking for further 
information. State the items you 
can supply, and ask for qualifica- 
tions and application forms for 
getting on the bidders’ lists. 

If you cannot meet the specifica- 
tions, however, there is little point 
in applying to get on the bidders’ 
lists. You cannot always get a 
copy of the specifications by mail, 
but at least the purchasing agency 
will tell you where the specifica- 
tions can be examined. The S.B.A. 
Directory, incidentally, serves this 
latter function, too. Alphabetized 
by states and territories, it shows 
the location of Government offices 
and public libraries where the 
specifications are available, show- 
ing which categories of specifica- 
tions are at each location. 


Specifications 


To assemble a complete library 
of Government specifications is a 
monumental task. The Business 
Service Center of the General Serv- 
ices Administration in Washington 
maintains an inventory of more 
than 130,000 nonmilitary specifica- 
tions, ranging in size from a few 
pages to 20 or 25 pages for each 
item. While the GSA usually sup- 
plies current specifications with- 
out any charge in connection with 
an invitation to bid, it sells other 
specifications from its inventory. 
Manufacturers find them useful in 
developing their products to meet 
official requirements. For the prices 
and identification of these docu- 
ments, consult the “Index of Fed- 
eral Specifications and Standards.” 

There are three other specifica- 
tions indexes which you may need 


one each for the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force. All these 
indexes contain alphabetical and 
numerical listings of the specifica- 
tions. The title usually identifies 
the article enough to enable a 
businessman to decide whether he 
should examine the specifications 
or not. But he should always study 
the specifications before deciding 
to try seriously to compete for a 
Government contract. The specifi- 
cations, of course, are written de- 
scriptions—with drawings, prints, 
commercial designations, and in- 
dustry standards. 


N the nomenclature of bureauc- 

racy, the term “Federal specifi- 
cations” means civilian-type items 
purchased by the Government, but 
they cover many items purchased 
by the military establishments. 
Nails and files, for example, are 
purchased by the military as well 
as civilian departments; to an in- 
creasing extent, military purchases 
of such civilian-type goods are be- 
ing made in accordance with ‘Fed- 
eral” specifications. The Army, 
Navy, and Air Force specifications 
usually are specialized for the par- 
ticular needs of each service, but 
there is some interchangeability 
among them. The Army, for ex- 
ample, uses Navy or Air Force 
specifications for some items. 


Qualification Tests 


Some of the specifications re- 
quire products to pass special qual- 
ification tests before a contract can 
be awarded. Items that pass are 
put on one of the Qualified Prod- 
ucts Lists. Tests for such listing 
are made by the Government at 
the expense of the manufacturer 
or seller. They usually require at 
least a few months, The cost some- 
times is thousands of dollars; only 
rarely is it as low as $75. 

Less than 1 percent of the Fed- 
eral specifications require qualifi- 
cation tests, however; about 10 
percent of the Navy and Air Force 
and about 1 percent of the Army 
items must be on qualified products 
lists. Where such testing is neces- 
sary, the specifications indicate 
the requirements and the sampling, 
inspection, and test procedures. 
They also tell what branch of the 
Government is responsible for con- 
ducting the tests. Upon request you 
can ascertain from the testing 
branch the costs and other details. 


EFORE investing too much 

time in your quest for Govern- 
ment business, you should check 
the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts 
Act to see how it would affect you. 
This statute sets basic labor stand- 
ards for employees working on 
yovernment supply _ contracts 
worth more than $10,000. You can 
get information about it from any 
office of the U. S. Department of 
Labor’s Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Division. Bear in mind, 
too, that all Government contracts 
contain clauses prohibiting the 
contractor from discriminating in 
employment on the basis of race, 
religion, color, or national origin. 


How to File 


Assuming that you have com- 
pleted your preliminary explora- 
tion successfully, you are ready for 
the job of filing papers known as 
the “Bidder’s Mailing List Appli- 
cation.” This is Standard Form 
129, used by the military as well 
as the nonmilitary procurement of- 
fices of the Government. A separate 
application must be filed with each 
of the procurement offices to which 
you hope to sell, but one applica- 
tion will suffice for all your prod- 
ucts which you offer to that office. 
If the space on the form is not big 
enough for this purpose, attach an 
extra sheet, supplying for each 
item if possible the index number 
of the Government specification. 


HE great bulk of Government 

purchases are made by sending 
“invitations for bids” to firms 
which have filed these forms. If a 
bidders’ list contains a great many 
names, the purchasing office may 
send invitations to only a portion 
of the list each time it makes a 
purchase, It rotates through the 
complete list until every firm has 
had an opportunity to bid before 
the buyer starts at the head of the 
list again. Sometimes a buying of- 
fice wants bids from more firms 
than appear on its bidders’ list. 
Then it advertises in trade papers 
and other media. 

Bids are opened in public at a 
location and time specified in each 
invitation. They are read aloud or 
made available for examination. 
The Government man in charge 
then designates the most competi- 
tive bids for further evaluation. 
The basis for evaluation is out- 
lined in the invitation. 

Under some circumstances, the 
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Government buys by negotiation, 
without inviting bids, using the 
bidders’ lists as a source of infor- 
mation for the buyers who intend 
to negotiate. For example, if it is 
not possible to draft an adequate 
specification or if the item is of an 
experimental nature, the procure- 
ment office will send “requests for 
proposals” to a number of sup- 
pliers who have indicated in their 
applications the nature of their 
product line. 


Free Advice 


A businessman wanting to sell 
to the Government should get ac- 
quainted with various offices which 
supply free advice. The GSA main- 
tains 13 Business Service Centers 
at strategic points throughout the 
country. These offices upon request 
acquaint business firms with the 
fundamentals of Federal procure- 
ment policies, procedures, and 
practices. They supply counsel as 
well as information, and serve as 
a screening and referral point 
when it is necessary for the seller 
to establish direct contact with a 
buyer, engineer, or other official. 
They also maintain sets of invita- 
tions to bid, specifications, Federal 
supply schedules, stores stock cata- 
logs, regulations, and other mate- 
rial which sellers need to examine. 


N addition to numerous Defense 
| Department buying offices with- 
in the country which supply sell- 
ers with information and advice 
relating to items for which each 
office is responsible, there is a Cen- 
tral Military Procurement Infor- 
mation Office in the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Supply and Logistics) at the 
Pentagon in Washington. It assists 
businessmen in locating the units 
which buy particular products o1 
services. It will make appointments 
in the Washington area with the 
people in the military departments 
who can best answer their specifi 
inquiries. 


Good Source of Aid 


The Small Business Administra- 
tion, with its 41 field and regional 
offices, is a good source of aid fo! 
small firms. Not only does it sup- 
ply information, advice, and leads, 
but it works closely with the main 
purchasing Gov- 
ernment in 
that will give 
small concerns. It has arranged 
programs by which many pur- 
chases are reserved for small sup- 
pliers. Also, through a “Certificate 
of Competency” procedure, the 
S.B.A. provides what, in effect, is 
an appeal for small firms that lose 


agencies of the 
developing policies 


more contracts to 


a chance to get a Government or- 
der when the purchasing office be- 
lieves the firm lacks the necessary 
financial and technical ability, al- 
though it is otherwise qualified. 

In such cases, the firm may ask 
the S.B.A. to study its financial 
condition and productive facilities 
to determine if it can meet the con- 
tract requirements. If the S.B.A. 
finds that the company is compe- 
tent, it issues a certificate to that 
effect. By law, the Government 
purchasing office must accept the 
S.B.A. findings so far as the finan- 
cial and technical requirements are 
concerned. 

There is room for conventional 
sales methods in dealing with the 
Government. Firms with equip- 
ment on the GSA schedules often 
send salesmen calling on the vari- 
ous buyers in the executive agen- 
cies and promote use of particular 
makes of typewriters and dupli- 
cating machinery, and other equip- 
ment. But landing the large con- 
tracts requires a more specialized 
kind of salesmanship. In_ this 
league it usually pays to be a dili- 
gent reader of the Government 
literature, to study trends, to an- 
ticipate needs of particular buy- 
ing offices, and to file carefully 
drawn bids. The selected list of 
publications presented with this 
article is required reading for such 
salesmen 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
BUSINESS SERVICE CENTERS 


ATLANTA 5, GEORGIA — Trinity 6-331! 
Peachtree-Seventh Bidg., 50 7th St., N. E. 
WILLIAM W. BARRON (Director) 


BOSTON 9, MASSACHUSETTS — Liberty 2-5600 
Post Office & Courthouse Building 


A. J, ROONEY (Director) 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS — Harrison 7-4700 
U. S. Courthouse Bidg., 219 S. Clark Street 


JOHN S$. MAJOR (Director) 


DALLAS 2, TEXAS — Sterling 5611 


1114 Commerce Street 
VAUGHN DARNELL (Director) 


DENVER 1, COLORADO — Belmont 3-361! 
Denver Federal Center, Building 41 
JAMES M. WOODARD, JR. (Director) 


FORT WORTH 2, TEXAS — Edison 535! 
Federal Center, 300 West Vickery 
MRS. IMA J. WILTON (Manager) 
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GSA Regional Office Bidg., 7th & D Sts., 


KANSAS CITY 14, MISSOURI — Emerson 1-0860 
GSA Bidg., 2306 E. Bannister Rood 


THOMAS W. LACY (Director) 


LOS ANGELES 12, CALIFORNIA — Madison 5-7411 
U. S. P. O. & Courthouse, 312 N. Spring St. 


MARGARET H. BAYLISS (Manager) 


NEW YORK 13, NEW YORK — Algonquin 5-4300 
250 Hudson Street 


WILLIAM F. McMORROW (Director) 


PORTLAND, OREGON — Capital 8-6171 
U. S. Courthouse (New), Broodwoy & Main Sts. 
ROBIN L. SMALL (Manager) 


WASHINGTON 25, D. C. Republic 7-7500 


JOHN C. CROTHERS (Director) 


Ss. W. 


SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIFORNIA — Yukon 6-3500 
49 Fourth Street 
FRANK A. CHAMBERS (Director) 


SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON — Mutual 3300 
Federal Office Bidg., 909 First Avenue 
W. N. GRABILL (Director) 
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RACTICAL, simple, and sen- 

sible. That’s what Miller Brew- 
ing Co. found when it switched its 
forms control to an IBM tabulat- 
ing card system. The Milwaukee 
brewing company analyzed its 
present forms control, decided its 
weaknesses and advantages, and 
pondered what additional advan- 
tages would accrue from mech- 
anizing the system. These were 
weighed against the possible cost 
of equipment. 

By mechanizing the system, we 
found that we would be able to 
give a wider range of services at 
less cost than by perfecting the 
present manual method. On a 
short-term basis, we expected to 
gain numerous additional benefits. 
Long-range goals included an in- 
tegrated information center, com- 
bining: forms control, reports con- 
trol, records control, procedures 
control. 


The Old Way 


Forms Control 


Forms control had been in op- 
eration at Miller for many years, 
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and written work procedures had 
also been assigned control num- 
bers. At the change-over date, 
1,573 forms were in use, 543 of 
which were fabricated by outside 
printers. The annual bill for 
printed forms was approximately 
$60,000. The balance of the forms 
were produced on office duplicat- 
ing machines,’ and no record was 
kept of their cost. 
Weaknesses 

The numbering 
based on what was known as 
“functional” control. Groups of 
numbers had been assigned to the 
operating, accounting, and service 
functions of the brewery. Four- 
digit numbers were used. Added as 
prefixes to these numbers were the 
codes “F” for printed, “M” for 
mimeographed, “R” for spirit du- 
plication, and “B” for Bruning 
process, 

This “functional” control meth- 
od conflicted with the ‘functional 
spread” described by Frank M. 
Knox, in his book Design and Con- 
trol of Forms, recommended by 
most forms-control experts. We 


system was 


How You Ca 


Your Form 
By Ida Welch 


Manager, Organization & Procedure Dept 
Miller Brewing Co 


realized that an accession number- 
ing system would simplify our pro- 
cedures, but the change-over to 
another numbering system is a 
long and involved process. Also, 
there were certain benefits from 
the old system that we did not like 
to discard. Therefore, the term 
“use application” was applied to 
the numbering system, in place of 
“functional.” 

Another weakness of the system 
was that obsoleted numbers were 
re-used, This caused confusion and 
loss of time, especially when a 
form was obsoleted by one depart- 
ment while other departments 
were still using it. So it was de- 
cided to discontinue this practice. 


Benefits 


The control of printed forms op 
erated efficiently enough so that 
the organization and procedure de- 
partment had practically guaran- 
teed over a four-year period that 
every department would have suf- 
ficient forms for normal opera- 
tions. There were isolated in- 
stances when the guarantee looked 
a little shaky; but, all-in-all, the 
system operated in a satisfactory 
fashion. 

In addition, each department 
head had a voice in the design of 
forms used in his department and 
an opportunity to make changes 
before reorders were placed. This 
was due to the fact that the office 
supply clerks, who kept a running 
inventory of stock, sent a copy of 
the form with a requisition to the 
department head before reorder- 
ing. He, in turn, forwarded it to 
the organization and procedure de- 
partment with his okay or sug- 
gested changes. Any other depart- 
ments interested in the form were 
then notified before the form was 
reordered. 

Forms design was a 
given only when the written pro- 
cedure was part of the work. How- 


service 
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ever, department heads could use 
the help of a professional printer 
for design if they so desired. This 
was added to the bill as part of the 
forms cost, or as a separate charge 
if considerable expense was _ in- 
volved. No change has been made 
in this policy. 

Another benefit accruing from 
the old system was that clerical 
personnel could assign form num- 
bers to department heads as new 
forms were designed, and _ pro- 
cedure-trained people could do the 
analysis at their convenience. In 
this way, no supervisory person 
needed to delay his work to fill out 
frustrating forms before he could 
obtain a form number. 

Since we contended that the pur- 
pose of the analysis should be the 
over-all pattern of paper-work 
travel and not the individual form, 
this method seemed best. We knew 
that duplications did occasionally 
slip in, but we reasoned that there 
was little we could do about them 
unless the procedures that precipi- 
tated the duplication of work were 
repaired. 


Short-Term Goals 


Department Managers 

We wanted to provide an addi- 
tional service for department man- 
agers by keeping full sets of forms 
used in each department, neatly 
packaged and ready for discussion 
or analysis at any time. To do this, 
we required a listing or register of 
forms by department—one copy to 
be part of the forms control and 
the second for use by the depart- 
ment. With these files, we would 
have rapid access to the forms 
used in any work unit or along any 
procedure route, This would be a 
timesaver when a study of proce- 
dures was undertaken. 
Purchasing Department 

We wanted to effect cost reduc- 
tion in the purchasing of printed 
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Life is not all beer and skittles—not f 


even at a brewery. With over 1,570 


forms in use, a forms-control pro- 


gram was essential. But the old 


manual system was bogging down. 


Here's how tabulating cards came 


to the rescue 


forms. We had a good working 
knowledge of printing 
and costs, and a knowledge of the 
internal procedures. The aim was 
to deliver complete information to 
the purchasing department in suf- 
ficient time to allow them free- 
dom to choose the method of print- 
ing and the quantities purchased 

For instance, we purchase two 
styles of 9- by 12-inch Kraft en- 
velopes for 17 district offices, one 
imprinted with return address, and 
one self-addressed to the district 
In larger quantities, we purchase 
the same item for the Milwaukee 
home office. When all orders are 
combined, the envelopes can be 
purchased for $14.73 a thousand, 
plus $5.00 for each change. When 
we purchase 2,500 of the same en- 


practices 


velopes for a single office, the price 
goes up to $30.94 a thousand 

We also knew that certain forms 
could be 
printed on a rotary press at less 
than half the cost of printing on a 
flatbed press. But the forms must 
be purchased in larger quantities, 


used by our company 


and the lead time extended to three 
months from date of order 

We knew such savings were pos- 
sible through good forms control 
but the information must be quick- 
ly and easily available for trained 
people to make the proper deci- 
sions. The money saved by increas- 
ing quantity can be lost in a stack 
of forms that must be destroyed 
because the purchaser did not 
know a procedure change was im- 
minent. Likewise, if too much time 


of supervisory people is diverted 


me 


to getting information for co-ordi- 
nation of forms buying, the sav- 
ings begin to dwindle. 


Communication 


We wanted to get a copy of the 
Use Application Register to the 
point where the information was 
used, At present, too many people 
were involved in looking up the 
same information and passing it 
back and forth. An extra copy 
would answer many of the ques- 
tions pertaining to whether a 
form was printed or duplicated, ob- 
legal, whether an error 
was made in the number, and who 
used the form 


solete o1 


Stationery Stores 


In this area, our aim was to 
eliminate some of the clerical work 
created by maintaining inventory 
records and replacement of stock. 
We hoped to reduce the storage 
space required by co-ordinating 
the purchasing of forms. Posting 
operations could be reduced by 
totaling disbursements on tabulat- 
ing equipment and posting once a 
week. In addition, the tabulated 
listing would be in numerical or- 
der, and the backtracking neces- 
would, of 


sary to find records 


course, be eliminated. 
Up-Dating Procedures 


Another goal was establishing a 
method for keeping procedures up 
to date. One form may be involved 
in several procedures, Change in 
the form may require change in 
the procedures. The time to do 
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TYPING...CALCULATING...and now— 


calculator 


es 


25 YEARS AGO IBM introduced its first electric typewriter...this year IBM continues 
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punched _ . 
. card * ¢ 
output 


This pre-punched plastic tape is the key to the flex- 


e efficiéncy and simplicity of tie new IBM 632 
Inserted in back of the typewrit€f, the tape auto- 
matically instructs the machine to Perform the de- 
sired operation, reducing clerical errerhy eliminating 
virtually all manual instructions. ForsG@idifferent ap- 
plication, the tape can be changed imma few seconds 


In a low-cost unit that any typist can learn to use in 
minutes, IBM brings you the 632 Electronic Typing 
Calculator—the high-speed solution to office opera- 
tions, such as billing, that require both typing and 


calculating. 


The IBM 632 adds, subtracts, multiplies, accumulates 
totals, computes and adds taxes, calculates and sub- 
tracts discounts, inserts decimal points, stores infor- 
mation in its magnetic core “memory,” and types out 


results —all automatically. 


And now, IBM has added a new, optional feature to 
the 632: Punched Card Output. As it types and cal- 
culates, the IBM 632 will simultaneously prepare 
punched cards for use in further machine processing. 
This means that, as a by-product of an IBM 632 oper- 


ation, you automatically get punched cards that can 
Available without Punched Card Output the IBM 632 consists 


be used for sales analysis, inventory control, accounts , 
of the electronic calculating unit, the electric typewriter, and 


receivable, and many other accounting and operating 
i ; ‘ g% I 5 the ten-key companion keyboard for inserting numerical data. 
analysis reports. 


Whether your company is large or small, find out now 
just how the IBM 632 can help cut costs and build 
profits. Call your local IBM representative today. 


‘ ELECTRIC 
its leadership with its one millionth electric typewriter. a TYPEWRITERS 
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this, of course, is when the form is 
revised. But the theory did not 
work out in practice. We needed a 
cross reference from the forms to 
the written procedures, so that 
changes made in one could be car- 
ried through to the other. 

Since 1951, form numbers had 
been written into procedures as a 
separate paragraph, so _ transfer- 
ring this information to tabulat- 
ing cards was simple. The Cross- 
Reference Forms to Procedures 
Register was run by form number, 
and listed the procedure name and 
number affected by the change. 


YPE MASTERS 


DUPLICATE 
MASTERS 


FILE MASTERS 


CHARGE DEPARTMENTS 


REPLACEMENT 





INVENTORY RECORDS 





ACCESS TO 


COORDIWATE FORMS DESIGN 


ACCESS 
BY WORK UNIT 


we chose tabulating cards as a 
media for producing our forms- 
control files. From one tabulating 
card we could produce four rec- 
ords, and solve the problem of get- 
ting information where it was 
needed: (1) Use Application Reg- 
ister, (2) Departmental Register, 
(3) Obsolete Forms Register, and 
(4) Forms Register by Function. 

The Use Application Register 
Was arranged according to form 
numbers, giving the number, form 
name, date, department number, 
and function of the form. This 
made the department involved in 


KEY PUNCH CARDS 


COORDINATE APPROVALS 


TE REGISTERS 


CROSS REFEREWCE FORMS 
TO PROCEDURES 


Te reoulrs 


DEPARTMENTAL FILE 
FORMS 


WUMERICAL FILES 
OF FORMS 


DEPARTMENTAL REGISTER 
NUMERICAL REGISTER 


TO FORMS 


FORMS 


BY PROCEDURE CYCLE 


DISBURSEMENT 


STORAGE 





PRICES 
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Procedure-wise, Miller's short-range goals fit together like pieces of a puzzle. 
The immediate benefits from the new procedures will affect all the departments 


The New Method 
Previously 


Numerical registers had former- 
ly been made by stamping num- 
bers on a ruled form. Information 
was written in when numbers were 
assigned or obsoleted. The regis- 
ter was retyped approximately 
every three years. 

For all practical purposes, the 
forms control consisted of two 
files: the original forms filed by 
use-application number, and the 
forms register by use-application 
number. 


Now 


For reasons of speed, accuracy, 
and organization of information, 
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initiating, processing, or requiring 
a form a matter of record, rather 
than depending upon the memories 
of individuals for this informa- 
tion. The same tab cards were used 
to make the Departmental Regis- 
ter, which contained the same in- 
formation, with the exception of 
the starting date, but was ar- 
ranged according to departments. 

The “guess, ask, take-a-chance”’ 
method which was employed to 
clear the file of masters in the 
duplicating department took a lot 
of time and left much to be de- 
sired. An Obsolete Forms Register 
could be used to purge the file. 
The register of obsolete forms 
would also prevent the revival of 
a form without benefit of forms 


control. This would be grouped ac- 
cording to form number, and give 
the form name, department num- 
ber, and the date obsoleted. 


Step Number One 


The first step was to get the 
register on tabulating cards. De- 
partment numbers were written on 
the old register. Tabulating cards 
were key punched and interpreted 
with form number, form name, 
date issued, and department num- 
ber. Both assigned and open num- 
bers were included. Two listings 
were made on a 407 accounting 
machine, one by form number and 
one by department number. 

The form number listing was 
checked against the actual forms 
on file, and corrections (mostly ob- 
soletions) made as required. The 
department number register was 
used to organize the file of forms 
by department. 

Corrections from the form-num- 
ber file and additions were key 
punched and sorted into the deck. 
Obsolete numbers were removed. 
Registers were rerun. This time, 
the department files were sent to 
the department heads, with a let- 
ter asking for their assistance. 
Prompt and enthusiastic support 


was given the project, and the files 
came back marked “obsolete,” “‘un- 


known,” or “in use.” Departments 
also added other forms that they 
used, 

Obsoletions were removed from 
the deck of cards, from the depart- 
mental file, and from the use ap- 
plication file. Obsolete forms per- 
taining to vital systems were re- 
tained; others were destroyed. 
Corrections were marked on tabu- 
lating cards. Where a form was 
used in several departments, extra 
cards were made. These cards were 
key punched and hand sorted back 
into the deck. The departmental 
register was used as a work sheet. 

Forms that were used through- 
out the company, like payroll no- 
tices, change of address forms, and 
expense reports were assigned the 
number “999,” in addition to the 
numbers of the processing and end- 
use departments. 

At this point, we had a deck of 
cards that represented the forms 
by number and the departments 
initiating, processing, or requiring 
the forms. The deck represented a 
cross reference from the use appli- 
cation file to the departmental file, 
and from the departmental file to 
the use application file. 
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Step Number Two 


Duplicate copies of both regis- 
ters were run on an IBM 407 ac- 
counting machine and, in addition, 
two copies of the Obsolete Forms 
Register. One copy of the Use Ap- 
plication Register and the obso- 
leted forms listing were given to 
our duplicating machine operator. 
From this, she cleared her file of 
masters of obsolete forms, reclaim- 
ing much-needed space. 

One copy of the Departmental 
Register was sent to each depart- 
ment head, and he was advised 
that a file of forms used in his de- 
partment was available for the 
asking. At the same time, we sent 
the file to him for examination and 
rechecking. Some interim and end- 
use forms were picked up, and 
cards were key punched for these 
additions. 

A deck of tabulating cards rep- 
resenting the procedure number, 
department number, and form 
number used in the procedure was 
made, and a listing run by form 
number. 


Step Number Three 


By this time, all files were in 
good condition, and we set about 
analyzing the forms for functional- 
spread analysis. Working with the 
use application file of original 
forms and the tabulating cards, 
the numbers 1 to 18 (as advocated 
by F. M. Knox) were assigned to 
the various functions performed 
by the forms. The cards were then 
coded according to function, key 
punched, and arranged by func- 
tional numbers. This created the 
Forms Register by Function rec- 
ord, listing the functional code 
number, form number, form name, 
and the department using the 
form, The statistics that resulted 
suggested areas where work sim- 
plification and better forms design 
would save money and improve 
operations. 


Long-Range Goals 


Long-range plans were slanted 
toward the integration of forms 
control, reports control, records 
control, and procedures control in- 
to an information retrieval center. 
Skeleton procedures were devel- 
oped for the other three areas as 
the actual work on the forms con- 
trol progressed, so that the con- 
trols could be combined as they 
were developed. 

In the records-control area, we 
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expect to get listings of records by 
classification, by department, and 
by location. A subject index and 
retention-expiration listings can be 
mechanized. 


Other Types of Control 


Reports control could cover initi- 
ating, interim, and end-use depart- 
ments, and a classification index to 
information in the reports. For 
analysis purposes, listings of re- 
ports by type of report and by de- 
partment would be available. A 
yearly listing by department would 
give the summation of reports 
made by each department—a very 
handy thing for year-end reports. 

The procedures control could be 
expanded to a index to 
material in the procedures, a cross 
reference to records produced by 
the procedures, and to reports, as 
well as to the forms. 

The _ information 
make decisions is manufactured by 
office workers in their daily paper- 
processing tasks. The ultimate goal 
is to organize simple methods to 
retrieve the information when it is 
needed. Mechanizing our forms 
control is the first step i 
direction. 


subject 


required to 








FUNCTIONAL INDEX 
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To acknowledge 
To agree 

To apply 

To authorize 

To cancel 

To certify 

To claim 

To estimate 


To follow up 
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To identify 


To instruct 
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To notify 


Ww 


To order 
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To record 
15. To report 
16. To request 
17. To route 
18. To schedule 











By coding cards according to func- 
tion, it becomes apparent in which 
areas better design would save 
money, increase efficiency 





West German Postmaster-General Richard Stuecklen has developed a gimmick 
for speeding long-winded visitors on their way. The device consists of four 
hour-glasses that empty at varying speeds. The fastest is labeled ‘Introduction’; 


the next, ‘‘Get to the Point’’; 


the third, “Hurry Up"; 


and the slowest, ‘Finish’ 





How Seven Companies Prepared 
By Raymond Dreyfack 


NE of the fastest-growing segments of industry 
in recent years has been that concerned with the 
manufacture and use of punched-card machines and 
office computers. Each day, more and more companies 
are reviewing existing systems in order to determine 
if automatic processing is for them. New installations, 
designed to replace manual operations with auto- 
matic, are being set up with increasing frequency. 


Automation, having been nursed enthusiastically 
by management, is growing rapidly into robust giant- 
hood. Almost invariably, however, young growth is 
accompanied by growing pains, Transition to automa- 
tion in the office poses many problems worthy of top- 
management consideration. Some of the most vital 
deal with the effect of such change on personnel. 

How will the man on the job react to the intelli- 
gence that some incomprehensible new hardware is 
being introduced for the purpose of doing his job 





Personnel Preparation 


Degree of Opposition 





Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., 


X Division* 


From a U. S. Department 
of Labor study. 


Employees were informed of the decision to 
automate in a frank and forthright manner well 
in advance of installation. All employees were 
assured that no job separations would result, and 
no salary levels would be affected due to the 
transition. This was made possible by the size 
of the organization, the existing labor shortage, 
and the expanding nature of the business. Short- 
ly prior to the finalizing of space arrangements, 
employees were assembled by the division chief, 
told about the plans in more detail, and ques- 
tions were answered. Write-ups on the new sys- 
tem appeared at carefully spaced intervals in 
company publications. 


Aptitude tests were given to em- 
ployees and they were reassigned 
accordingly. No one was given 
cause to feel he was not being 
fairly treated. Those demonstrat- 
ing special abilities were given an 
opportunity to expand their talents. 





Passaic-Clifton 
National Bank & 


Trust Co.** 


**Courtesy of Herbert R. 
Decker, vice-president of 
Passaic-Clifton National 
3ank & Trust Co 


Employees were kept informed of develop- 
ments at regular monthly meetings held in the 
bookkeeping department. All employees were as- 
sured that their jobs would not be jeopardized 
as a result of the transition. 


Three employees resigned after 
installation due to job dissatisfac- 
tion. This provoked a management 
decision to try a portion of the 
posting operation on the night 
shift. The results of this experi- 
ment were so gratifying that the 
entire function was switched over 
to the night crew. 





Textile Company 
No. 1 


In this instance, a parallel operation was set 
up at another location to test the new system. 
It was management’s intention to release most of 
the established employees in the department. A 
new staff was hired to run the parallel installa- 
tion. No advance notice of the transition was 
given to regular employees, and the sole source 
of information was the grapevine. 








Serious opposition was naturally 
experienced from employees not in- 
cluded in conversion plans. Bitter- 
ness and ill content were further 
nourished by grapevine mutterings 
and wild rumors which were per- 
mitted to run rampant. 
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eir Employees for Automation 


faster, smoother, and more efficiently? Will he be 
thrown into immediate panic concerning his status? 
Will he become suspicious, wary, doubtful, bitter? 
Will office morale break down while rumors mush- 


room? 


The answer to these questions could well be dam- 


program, 


company and the installation, the number of people 
involved, expansion status of the department, union 
situations where they exist 
contributing to the planning of a practical personnel 


all are important factors 


What must be emphatically underlined, however, is 


agingly affirmative, unless definite measures are taken the extreme importance of not ignoring or slighting 
by management to make them otherwise. There’s no the problems involved. No matter how well organized 


pat solution to these problems. Each case must be the operating procedures, 
judged individually on its own merit. The size of the 


it is still going to take 


people to bring the brain child to maturity. 





Effect on Employee Turnover 


Employee Morale 


Counteracting 
Gossip and Rumor 





Significantly, the transition at Met Life 
caused no people to lose their jobs. Employees 
who were involved in the transition were either 
transferred to other sections or trained for par- 
ticipation in the new setup. Careful interviews, 
combined with aptitude tests and evaluation 
studies, determined job preferences as well as 
capabilities. These were considered as fairly as 
reason permitted. Only one highly skilled tech- 
nician was brought in from the outside. 


Generally speaking, people are 
happier than before. Employees 
are convinced that new methods 
will not jeopardize their job se- 
curity. The feeling has been in- 
stilled that change means prog- 


ress, and personnel educated 


along these lines are eager to 


participate 


Metropolitan Life's careful- 
ly planned program included 
a constant flow of forthright 
information through the me- 
diums of articles, meetings, 
discussion sessions, etc. This 
successfully prevented the 
circulation of rumors from 
the very outset of operations. 
Management found this phi- 
losophy paid off in many 
ways. 





No new employees were hired from the out- 
side as a result of the transition. People are 
trained in the technical aspects of their jobs as 
the need arises. This training, in turn, increases 
their abilities and value to the company. 


Bank employees are happier 
as a result of steadier employ- 
ment hours brought about by 


the change 


Monthly staff meetings held 
for the purpose of honestly 
Stating facts and answering 
questions achieved the _in- 
tended objective of curbing 
rumor and gossip before they 
could gain a foothold in the 
department. 





Several key employees quit without notice. 
The majority of regular employees were termi- 
nated and a new crew hired. It became necessary 
after installation to recall a number of the dis- 
charged employees when it was found that work- 
flow was suffering because of lack of company 
know-how and job experience. 
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Several key people resigned, 
and a most undesirable situation 


developed 





Since little was done here 
to anticipate rumor and gos- 
sip, the already-described un- 
desirable morale situation 
arose. Apprehension and non- 
co-operation prevailed. Com- 
plaints, questions, and “inci- 
dents” were handled in an 
off-the-cuff manner. 








Personnel Preparation 


Degree of Opposition 





Textile Company 
No. 2 


Here, employees were given an honest run- 
down of the situation two years in advance of 
the installation, and were kept continuously in- 
formed of new developments. Due to the size 
and expanding nature of the operation, job dis- 
placement was no problem; and owing to the 
happy-family-type of office, co-operation was, 
for the main part, kept on a satisfactory level. 


As a result of the good relations 
job done here, little resentment or 
opposition was indicated by atti- 
tude of workers. 





Clothing Accessory 


Manufacturer 


Employees were informed of the intended 
transition six months prior to installations in 
some sections, and were given from six months 
to a year notice in other sections. This timing 
was good for the most part, but in spots the 
waiting period was considered too long. It was 
felt that a combination of the waiting period 
and some display of overanxiety on the part of 
management had the effect of wearing enthusi- 
asm a bit thin around the edges. 


No opposition whatsoever was 
felt here. The old system was diffi- 
cult and tedious. Heavy overtime 
and undue pressures made any 
change a welcome relief. 





Pacific Mutual Life 


Insurance Co.*** 


From “The Human Side 
of Electronics,” by Wesley 
S. Bagby. 


Here, a comprehensive and well-constructed 
program was set up to enlighten personnel re- 
garding the proposed transition. Lectures, tours, 
articles, films, discussion sessions—all were 
made available to employees. Here also, due to 
the size and expansion plans of the company it 
was possible to assure employees that no work- 
ers would be discharged as a result of the 
change. Co-operation and enthusiasm were con- 
sequently maintained at a high level throughout 
the transition period. 


Co-operation and _ enthusiasm 
were maintained at a high level 
throughout the transition period. 





Retail Clothing 
Chain 





In this firm, a shattering impact was felt by 
the transition, Management in this case had no 
choice but to give a short general notice of one 
month to regular personnel, since an advance 
announcement would have undoubtedly pro- 
voked a rash of undesired resignations. It was 
the intention of management to absorb only 25 
percent of existing employees into the new set- 
up, and to discharge the rest. Those who were to 
be retained were trained by the equipment 
manufacturer in sufficient time to equip them 
for their new duties. 





Opposition along with defiance 
were felt strongly. Employees who 
knew they would be terminated as 
a result of the transition were 
mainly unskilled clerical help, not 
qualified to step into other open- 
ings within the organization. 
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Effect on Employee Turnover 


Employee Morale 


Counteracting 
Gossip and Rumor 





No terminations were necessary as a result of 
this transition. Also, no undesired turnover was 
experienced. Some technicians were hired from 
outside the company, but since employees were 
pre-educated to this need, no undue resentment 
was felt. 


The majority are happier as 
a result of the transition, with 
the exception of a few “die- 


hards.”’ There is no significant 


change in job opportunity, and 
no noticeable reaction to the 
educational program estab- 
lished by the firm. 


Frank and open discussion 
of management plans elimi- 
nated rumor and gossip en- 
tirely. Each employee knew 
what his place would be un- 
der the new setup, and was 
anxious to get started and to 
participate in the installation. 





Certain workers employed by this clothing ac- 
cessory manufacturer quit, and others were 
terminated because their aptitudes did not equip 
them for absorption into the new setup. In the 
case of long-service employees, special jobs were 
created. Six technical people were hired from 
the outside to help run the installation. 


Most people are happier under 
the new setup. Much of the 
tedium has been relieved. More- 
over, assignments were made on 
the basis of aptitude ratings set 
up as a result of the educational 
program. Those included in the 
new installation were upgraded. 
Naturally, those with poor apti- 
tude ratings were disappointed 
in not being in the upgraded 
group. 


This was no problem here. 
Management kept supervision 
well briefed. Supervision, in 
turn, passed information 
along to subsupervisors and 
line personnel. 





There were no terminations or resignations at- 
tributable to the transition. Unskilled clerical 
help and skilled supervisors were easily re- 
assigned, Those equipped with minor skills, but 
with long records of service, were the most dif- 
ficult to place. Adequate openings of this type 
were scarce. Management therefore decided that 
such reassignments should be considered early, 
and put into effect as opportunities presented 
themselves. After two-thirds of the technical 
people used were from the regular ranks, others 
were hired from the outside. It was deemed 
easier to teach regular employees new proce- 
dures than to teach newly hired technicians the 
insurance business. 


Pacific Mutual’s wage policy 
is designed to attract superior 
personnel to the new data-proc- 
essing center. As a result, re- 
sponse to the educational pro- 
gram was excellent. Everyone 
wanted to participate. Employ- 
ees showing the aptitude and 
enthusiasm were given the op- 
portunity 


here was ! problen 


advance Morale 


Management anticipation 
took care amply of this prob- 
lem. Employees, through the 
various mediums already 
stated, were kept well in- 
formed regarding the pro- 
posed transition, so that there 
was really no area in which 
rumor could have’ gained 


credence. 








All but 10 of the regular employees were dis- 
charged at the time the new system was put into 
effect. 
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The 10 regular employees re- 
tained by the clothing chain are 
quite pleased with the new set- 
up, preferring it to the old. They 
view the educational program 
as a means to a worthwhile end, 
and willingly participate in the 
training offered 





Nothing was done in the 
case of employees who were 
destined to be discharged. 
Those retained were trained 
in confidence, and kept pri- 
vately abreast of develop- 
ments as they occurred. 





How to Write a Recommendation 
For a Deadbeat, or the New Layaway Plan 


By GEORGE W. FEINSTEIN 


USINESSMEN are often embarrassed by incom- 

petent employees who, on being laid off, want a 
“letter of recommendation.” Or they are approached 
by prospective employers who want some idea of what 
to expect from future workers. 

To write the bitter truth about an unsatisfactory 
worker is heartless. After all, the bum probably has a 
wife and kiddies to support; why give him a gratui- 
tous stab in the back. And, then, there is always the 
possibility that he may be inspired to do better work 
for someone else. 

On the other hand, to lie shamelessly in the em- 
ployee’s behalf—to describe the man with glue in his 
gaskins as jet-propelled—is shoddy business which 
leaves the writer with a sense of guilt and the future 
employer wide open for an expensive disillusionment. 

Fortunately, some employers have worked out for- 


mulas which enable them to write a satisfactory rec- 
ommendation without violating their consciences. 
With tongue in cheek, we offer these sample testi- 
monial letters: 


1. “Joe Schmaltz worked here for three weeks; and 
when he left, we were satisfied.”’ 

2. “Miss Perkins was our office secretary for the 
month of August and, although her typing is not rapid 
as yet, her letters display imagination and originality, 
especially in punctuation and spelling.” 

3. “We are always happy when our employees try 
to improve themselves. Mr. Mulkins spent his spare 
time studying for the bar.” 
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1. “Although our equipment wears out with use 
and requires constant replacement, I can honestly say 
that the tools entrusted to Mervin Dingle show prac- 
tically no signs of wear and tear.” 

5. “Mr. Lamour was our bookkeeper last winter, 
and the office girls testified that he was very handy 
with figures.” 

6. “In her short stay with us, Miss Giddy devised 
an Office filing system which is unique and so complex 
that only a person of the rarest gifts can master it.” 








7. ‘When I hired Smith as manager, he promised 
that I'd soon have a going concern, He kept his prom- 
ise. I am selling the place tomorrow.” 

8. “While in our employ, this ambitious young man 
made a close study of mathematical statistics and the 
law of probabilities, putting his theories to the test at 
the race track.” 
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thanks to XKEROGRAPHY... | ® 


George Malone, right, supervisor of xerography department at H. L. Green Company inc. places copies 
of quickly prepared sales bulletin before S. E. Williamson, seated, Green's vice-president in charge 
of merchandising, and Fred E. Myers, sales promotion manager. Multiple copies of bulletin were run 
off on offset duplicator from inexpensive offset paper masters prepared in three minutes by xerography 


“We get ‘hot’ merchandise information to our 
141 branch store managers 3 days earlier... 
and save $800 a month."’ 


H. L. 


variety chain buying and selling more 


Green Co. Inc. is a thriving 


than 30,000 items. This is the sort of 
operation xerography thrives on, an op- 
eration demanding speed, accuracy, 
and economy. 

As with H. L. Green, variety is the 
key to xerography’s success, because 
xerography—fast, clean, dry, electro- 
static—is the world’s most versatile 
copying process. Here’s what it does for 
H. L. Green: 

In three minutes XeroX® copying 
equipment prepares, from an original 
document, a paper master for runoff of 


Fred E. Myers, H. L. Green Co. /nc. 


Sales Promotion and Advertising Manager 


multiple copies on an offset duplicator wr proof-of-performance folders show- 


This is the fast, economical wavy to get now companies of all kinds and 


copies of price lists, merchandise data, izes are saving thousands of dollars 
promotion calendars, buyers’ lists, or- ind speeding paperwork by xerog- 
Hatow Xerox Ine 58-84X 
Haloid St., New York 
offices in principal U. S. and 
tising manager, “‘we get ‘hot’ informa- Canadian 


ders to vendors, and sales bulletins raphy 


“Because of xerography,” says Fred Rochester 3, 
| 


E. Myers, sales promotion and adver- Brancl 


cities 


HALOID 
XEROX 


tion to our 141 branch store managers 
three days earlier and save $800 q 
month besides.” 

Xerography eliminates errors and 
costly retypings. It assures accuracy be- 


cause it is photo-exact 


Xerography can help you, too. Write 
| 





9. “When Miss Prattle joined our office staff, I was 
so overworked that I was going crazy—and she helped 
me.” 


10. “Pierre spent nine months with us as dress de- 
signer; and in that time, he had designs on a number 
of women.” 


11. “As a clerk, Mr. Ganef was very active night 
and day. Even the goods we could never sell had been 
leaving our shelves.” 


12. “Although our preholiday sales campaign usual- 
ly lasts six weeks and gives us a fair turnover, the at- 
tractive Miss Lajoy conducted a much more successful 
12-month campaign of her own.” 


13. “As our office boy, Nick Perkins had such ir- 
resistible drive and energy that even when on sick 
leave he often forced himself to attend movie matinees 
and baseball games.” 


14. “At times Jenkins is capable of amazing speed; 
so we advise that, at the 5 o’clock whistle, nobody 
stand between him and the door.” 


15. “Mr. Schmidlap performed his duties as cus- 
todian in a very individual manner, but was finally re- 
leased after we made sweeping recommendations 
which he assured us were not entirely acceptable to 
him.” 

16. “Jones is careful to pace his production so as to 
engender no hostility among his fellows due to com- 
petitive effort between workers.” 


17. “Only an honest difference of opinion with the 
news editor on the proper length of morning and after- 
noon coffee breaks has led to the release of this young 
reporter.” 

18. “As a member of our staff, Mr. Krechtz made 
one think of Benjamin Franklin, Abraham Lincoln, or 
Thomas Alva Edison, They’re dead.” 


19. “This man is well qualified to fit any position 
which he can properly fill, and where he can be fully 
appreciated.” 

Perhaps one of these will suggest a solution for you 
the next time you are faced with this unpleasant task. 





An Easy Way to Control 


ISPUTES and general dissatisfaction, always pos- 
sible as the result of returned merchandise, have 
been greatly minimized and, in many instances, elimi- 
nated by Rinehart & Company, a prominent publishing 
house, through the adaptation of a basic four-part 
snap-apart credit memo. The special form, created by 
Stephen Greene Co., has improved customer relations 
and greatly conserved time by enabling the company 
to cover errors in billing, defective merchandise, and 
so forth, that arise in any industry. 

The set comprises a copy for the customer, for 
accounting, for statistical purposes, and for the sales- 
man. Rinehart & Co. has a “returned books” policy 
that allows college bookstores or other retail outlets 
to return books for credit. Acceptance of these books 
by the publisher is generally preceded by correspond- 
ence with the salesman or customer, during which a 
special “return label” is forwarded for use in identi- 
fying the returned books. 


How Return Is Controlled 


For this purpose, two additional copies were added 
to the basic four-part credit memo, consisting of the 
return label as a part of the authorization and a copy 
for the publisher’s warehouse, indicating that books 
were being returned for credit. The publishing house 
finds it can control the return of books in this manner, 
and that such books do not represent a loss, as they 
must be returned in salable condition. 

The two extra parts of the credit memo extend 1, 
inch beyond the basic set. After the customer’s name, 
address, date, quantity authorized for return, and the 
titles are typed, the two extra portions of the basic 
memo are extracted. The return label and authoriza- 
tion copy are mailed to the customer, and the other 
copy is mailed to the receiving department at the 
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Returned Merchandise 


warehouse notifying it that the customer is returning 
books for credit. 

Following receipt of the returned books at the 
warehouse, a clerk records the quantity actually re- 


ceived and the condition of the books returned, and 
forwards this report to the home office. 

This report is then matched up with the basic four- 
part set and supporting records by a typist, who com- 
pletes the credit showing the exact quantity of books 
received and makes the extensions. 
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By Harold S. Sharp 
Chief Librarian 
I. T. T. Laboratories 


URING World War II, the 
comic-strip character “Sad 
Sack” was once depicted attempt- 
ing to obtain current information 
from his battalion bulletin board. 
The information sought was not 
there; but there was an order, 
dated 1776 and signed “General 
Geo. Washington,” instructing the 
troops to be prepared to cross the 
Delaware River. 
While admittedly an exaggera- 
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tion, this caricatured only too well 
the situation which exists with 
many company bulletin boards to- 
day. “Everyone,” as the _ poet 
Richard Armour complained, “puts 
the bulletins up, but no one takes 
one down.” The net result is a 
patchwork of tattered, out-of-date 
papers, thumbtacked over other 
papers, which no one ever bothers 
to look at. 

Yet a sound bulletin board pro- 


gram, properly administered, can 
be a highly effective medium of 
management-employee communi- 
cation. The Bureau of National Af- 
fairs panel discussion of communi- 
cation indicated that, of all com- 
panies considered, 100 percent use 
bulletin boards; and that, next to 
letters to employees’ homes, this 
method is more effective than 
small employee meetings, publica- 
tions for employees, morale post- 
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ers, pay-envelope inserts, or news 
stories in the local press. 

Thirty percent of the firms con- 
sidered the bulletin board the most 
effective of all communication 
media used; between 5 and 10 per- 
cent of the companies considered 
it least effective. However, it is 
significant to note that companies 
in the latter category did use the 
bulletin board. Is it unreasonable 
to assume that they used it in a 
hit-or-miss fashion? 

In order to set up a bulletin 
board program which will produce 
satisfactory results, certain rules 
must be observed. Probably the 
most important of these is to put 
a responsible person in charge of 
the entire program, with complete 
control of all the company’s 
boards. The person so appointed 
should be interested, creative, and 
imaginative. Under no. circum- 
stances should he delegate his re- 
sponsibility to a secretary or clerk. 

The one in charge of the bulletin 
board program should have a clear 
understanding of its objectives. 
Basically, these are to put forth 
timely, accurate information as 
quickly and as widely as possible. 
The bulletin board supervisor must 
have the backing and co-operation 
of company officials and must have 
both sufficient time and adequate 
facilities to devote to the program. 
The individual in charge should 
be able to obtain reproductions of 
matter which is to be posted with 
the least possible delay and to de- 
vote sufficient time to conceiving 
effective displays to make the pro- 
gram worthwhile. Arguments with 
department heads as to the locat- 
ing of boards within their areas 
will also be eliminated if all de- 
partment heads realize that petty 
objections and foot-dragging are 
contrary to company policy. 

The bulletin board administrator 
should observe certain basic rules 
in setting up and maintaining his 
program. First and foremost, he 
should locate his boards strate- 
gically. This means that boards 
should be placed where they will 
be seen by those to whom their 
messages are directed. Frequently 
boards are found in dark, little- 
used aisles, ‘“‘where they are out of 
the way.”’ This obviously renders 
boards so placed worse than use- 
less, as they require as much main- 
tenance as do prominently placed 
boards and yet, because of poor 
location, are of minimum effective- 
ness. Bulletin boards should be 
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placed in well-traveled corridors 
and in areas where employees con- 
gregate, such as near time clocks 
and coffee dispensers. Boards 
should also be set up near the main 
lobby and other focal points of 
heavy: traffic. 

It is important that bulletin 
boards be kept up to date. The 


FOR EFFECTIVE 
BULLETIN BOARDS 


1. Determine objectives. 

2. Assign the program to a 
supervisor with creative 
imagination. 


Place the bulletin boards 
where they will be seen. 


Change displays often. 


Remove obsolete mate- 
rial promptly. 

Use color, photographs, 
and drawings, as well as 
announcements. 


Build readership with in- 
teresting and important 
bulletins. 


Don't shun humor. 


Discourage employees 
from posting their own 
personal notices. 


material displayed should be re- 
moved immediately after it ceases 
to be timely. An announcement of 
a companywide holiday, for ex- 
ample, should obviously not be per- 
mitted to remain posted after that 
holiday has passed. Neither should 
employees be permitted to do their 
own posting of “Riders Wanted,” 
“For Sale—12-Gauge Shotgun,” 
and similar personal notices, Such 
bulletins do serve a general inter- 
est but should reach the boards 
via one clearinghouse—the person 
responsible for the program. 
Displays should be changed at 
regular intervals, preferably week- 
ly. If this is not done, those to 
whom the messages are directed 
will presume that the boards rare- 
ly contain anything new and will 


pay only spasmodic attention to 
them. 

The layout of the bulletin boards 
should have definite eye appeal. 
Color should be used as much as 
possible. Photographs, attractive 
small posters, and colored borders 
on otherwise conventional an- 
nouncements will all draw atten- 
tion. Humor, if handled discreetly, 
has its place in the bulletin board 
program, as does cleverness (but 
not cuteness). Boards, representing 
the company, should be interesting 
but not undignified, and always in 
good taste. 

There are definite advantages to 
using bulletin boards for trans- 
mitting timely information from 
managerial to lower levels. Such 
information can be _ distributed 
quickly, widely, and accurately. 
Grapevine rumors, often disturb- 
ing and seldom accurate, can be 
spiked before they have a chance 
to do more damage. By using bul- 
letin boards in conjunction with 
other types of communication, 
such as staff meetings, memos and 
directives, conferences of em- 
ployees, or passing information on 
through the union, the company 
can achieve outstanding results in 
its employee communications. 

Staff meetings from which in- 
formation is passed down verbal- 
ly, if used alone, often result in 
inaccurate, watered-down versions 
of the original message reaching 
the lower-echelon employees. 
Memos and directives written to 
section heads may wind up in 
someone's file basket unread by 
employees, and when these memos 
are passed around among employ- 
ees on a “read and initial’’ basis, 
they may not be understood or 
more than casually glanced at. 

Conferences with workers are 
time-consuming and expensive, in 
that work stops while conferences 
are being conducted, and often the 
conference gets off the subject for 
which it was called. These types of 
communication all have _ their 
places, but if augmented by an ef- 
fective bulletin board program can 
in most instances be confined to 
the higher managerial levels, thus 
saving time, effort, and money for 
the company. Meetings, circular 
memoranda, and conferences lose 
their effectiveness as the number 
of people to whom they are ad- 
dressed increases, and _ bulletin 
boards can achieve the objectives 
of these communication media 
while avoiding their disadvantages. 
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Get sharp, clean copies 





with a new Ditto duplicator 


Why waste time cutting stencils? When there are rush 
reports to get out, just type, write, draw, or trace your 
copy on a clean, white Ditto Master. Attach it to a new 
Ditto duplicator, and in one minute you'll have up to 
120 sharp, clean copies in one to five colors. Your timely 
reports reach your office and sales staff in record time. 
Everybody’s instantly informed of important changes 
and developments. 

New Ditto duplicators take varying weights of paper 
and card stock; sheet sizes from 3” x 5” to 9” x 14”. 
Masters produce more than 300 perfect copies. For free 
Ditto demonstration, mail coupon. 


@M) DITTO. 
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Choose from a complete line of Ditto Duplicators—to 
simplify paper work to speed up communications! 


! 
Ditto, Inc., 6842 N. McCormick Rd., Chicago 45, til. 


Ditto of Canada, Ltd. Toronto, Ontario 
Ditto (Britain) Ltd. London, England 
Please send me samples duplicated on the new Ditto 


CJp-31 []D-30 [_]b-20 


(_]Arrange demonstration of the machines I've checked above. 
Name, Title 
Firm 


Address 





City 









By Nicholas Bayard 


Mutual of New York employees participate in a 


Morris problem-solving session 


ICHARD H. MORRIS of West- 

port, Conn., correspondence 
consultant to Mutual of New York 
for the past 15 years, and since 
then retained by some 50 addi- 
tional firms, received two letters 
from MONY recently by way of 
recognizing his anniversary with 
his first client. 

One letter was in the stilted style 
he abhors. The other in the friend- 
ly, keep-it-simple format that is an 
important human relations tool 
linking company and customer 
more closely together. The con- 
trasting letters speak for them- 
selves as a tribute to the changes 
Morris has wrought with the aid of 
a co-operative and _ well-trained 
corps of MONY correspondents. 

If the company had troubled it- 
self at all to write Dick 15 years 
ago, it would probably have ad- 
dressed the envelope and letter to 
“R. H. Morris, Esq.”” Why the ap- 
pendage? No one really knows. 

No one quite knows whether 
MONY found Morris, or Morris 
found MONY. But the important 
thing is that they banded together 
to make letter writing a means of 
winning friends and_ influencing 
people and keeping them 


happy. 
Morris and MONY reached the 
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same conclusion by different paths. 
Dick, the consumer, had fretted 
and fumed for years on the receiv- 
ing end of stilted, stuffy, hard-to- 
read business letters. MONY, a 
corporate enterprise, was fretting 
and fuming too because so 
many of its policyholders were 
complaining. 


"I write to ask you a simple 
question about my Life insur- 
ance policy, and you send me 
back a three-page letter that 
is so complicated I have to 
take it to my lawyer to find 
out what it means Why can't 
you tell me what I want to know 
in simple, understandable 
English?" 


MONY’s public relations division 


considered these mounting com- 
plaints as a prime public relations 
problem. So as an initial step, they 
gave Morris more than 9,000 car- 
bons of letters written throughout 
the organization to analyze. He 
came up with some rather star- 
tling discoveries. 

He first found it was true that 
life insurance had a language all 
its own ... shot full of technical 
and legal terminology that was not 
only irritating the policyholders, 
but causing them to feel that per- 
haps something was being put over 


on them. But Dick had a real 
friend, Louis W. Dawson, then the 
company’s vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel and now president. He 
was particularly sympathetic to 
Morris’ wail that few people would 
understand such expressions as 
“you may commute your  pre- 
mium” ... “cash this check with- 
out prejudice” . “twenty years 
certain” . and a host of other 
commonly used phrases. So with 
the backing of Mr. Dawson and 
Clifford B. Reeves, who was and is 
in charge of MONY’s public rela- 
tions, a drive was started to elimi- 
nate all unfamiliar phraseology 
from MONY’s letters. The favor- 
able reaction from long-suffering 
policyholders was immediate. 

Dick next found that between 40 
and 60 percent of these 9,000 let- 
ters were on recurring situations, 
and seldom differed by more than 
a few words. And that they could 
be handled just as effectively, at a 
great savings in time and money, 
by appropriately prepared guides. 
His first manual was for MONY's 
field offices, where about 75 per- 
cent of correspondence with policy- 
holders was being handled. He 
later prepared guides for each 
home office department. In addi- 
tion to eliminating a great deal of 
dictation and typing time, the 
manuals provided patterns for 
writing in a clear, concise, gra- 
cious manner, whenever anyone 
was obliged to dictate an individ- 
ual letter. Two- and three-page 
letters, once the rule, now became 
rare, 

Morris and MONY were gaining 
a victory. But both realized you 
cannot teach people with various 
backgrounds and ingrained habits 
through just one medium. And 
that it is only natural to slip back 
into old faulty habits without 
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He Shaved#t 


proper follow-up supervision. So 
his next step was to hold depart- 
mental group discussion meetings. 
These were not the dry, lecture- 
type, but “problem-solving” ses- 
sions where each participant 
learned by “doing.” For example, 
they learned how to use different 
types of opening paragraphs to 
meet various situations, as well as 
closing paragraphs. How to say 
what you have to say in as few 
words as possible, and get to the 
point quickly. How to make their 
letters read easily, and appeal to 
a reader's self-interest. But prob- 
ably the most important of all, 
how to organize a letter before 
starting to dictate, analyze each 
situation correctly, and how to use 
good judgment and tact in han- 
dling various types of persons in 
a variety of circumstances. 

To supplement the meetings, 
each participant received once a 
month a copy of “Letter Clinic.” 
These training bulletins served as 
reminders of the points discussed 
at meetings and tended to keep 
everyone “letter-conscious,”’ They 
were also chock-full of “good” 
and “poor” examples taken from 
company files. 

Today, MONY employees use the 
Morris-style almost automatically. 

Instead of: 

"So that we may advise you as 
to the requirements necessary 
in order to ” 


Or: 


"We are writing to thank you 
for your communication advising 
us of your change of address as 
shown above, and we are glad to 
advise you that we have made 
the proper notation of same in 
the company's records." 


MONY says: 


"It's a pleasure to tell 
you ” 
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And: 


"Thank you f 
your new addre 


To assure itself of a continuously 
objective appraisal of the “Keep It 
Simple” program, MONY has Mor- 
ris periodically edit carbons from 
every department. 

Saving in dictating and typing 
time alone has amounted to $85,- 
000 annually. Average letter con- 
tent has been reduced nearly 50 
percent. There is less need for cost- 
ly follow-up correspondence to ex- 
plain what the writers could have 
said more clearly in the first place. 
First replies are now much more 
understandable. 

In 1946, MONY answered 177,- 
500 letters. Today, even though 
the company has several hundred 
thousand more policyholders and 
has expanded its operations to in- 
clude accident and sickness, pen 
sion, major medical and related 
insurance letters, the total is now 
only 176,000. This improvement 
stems directly from the more ef- 
ficient handling of daily 
spondence, But, most important of 
all, better letters have made many 
new friends for MONY, and re- 
moved a annoyance 
among policyholders and public 

A national magazine—The Sat- 
urday Evening Post—in an article 
under the title of ‘Are You a Let- 
ter Writing Lummox?” recently 
called Morris “probably the Na- 
tion’s leading authority on busi- 
ness letters.’’ The list of his clients 
reads like a “Who's Who” among 
businesses. Besides MONY, it in- 
cludes organizations such as Esso 
Standard Oil, General Foods, East- 
man Kodak, Yale & Towne, Du 
Pont, Revlon, Book-of-the-Month 
Club, Lord & Taylor, and a host of 
others. 
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dihe Whiskers From MONY Business 
Letters 


“The daily correspondence going 
out of any concern,” says Morris, 
“is the very lifeblood of its busi- 
ness, It can either back up men in 
the field, and support the adver- 
tising, promotion, and public rela- 
tions efforts, or it can create need- 
less handicaps for the selling force 
to overcome, and actually drive 
business elsewhere. But to conduct 
a letter-writing program that pro- 
cures the desired results,” he adds, 
“can be no hit-or-miss affair. Be- 
cause MONY realized this in the 
beginning, and planned a sound 
and realistic program is undoubted- 
ly the reason it has paid them so 
many handsome dividends.”’ 

Dick Morris suggests the follow- 
ing tips for writing good letters: 


1. Organize, before starting to 
dictate, 

2. Get off to a fast, gracious 
Start 

3. Make them easy to read. 

1. Avoid nonstop sentences and 
paragraphs, 

9. Create confidence, 

6. Impart personality and life. 

7. Learn what makes your 
reader “tick.” 

8. Give your letters sales appeal. 

9. Let your reader “save face.” 
10. Adopt a friendly “‘you”’ tone. 
11. You want action—ask for it. 


12. Build good will even when 
saying “no.” 

13. End each letter with an ap- 
propriate close, 

14. Remember, you are dealing 
with situations and people—not 
just facts and figures. 





Many firms use dictation machines for other purposes. Here a 
group of salesmen take notes from record made at home office 


Care and Feeding of Dictation Machines 


(Continued from page 14) 


careful to emphasize word endings 
so that plurals and past tenses are 
easily recognized by the operator. 
When you come to involved proper 
names, uncommon or unusual 
words (like svelte, plethora, or 
frenetic), be especially careful on 
pronunciation. The _ transcribing 
operator must be able to under- 
stand how unusual words are be- 
ing used in order to properly tran- 
scribe them. 

You don’t have to become ar- 
tificial or try to orate, but do ac- 
cent your words. Give them the 
life and emphasis you want them 
to have—as though you were talk- 
ing in person to someone, This en- 
ables the transcriber to get the full 
sense of what you are saying. 

Don’t skip any of the necessary 
little words: prepositions, conjunc- 
tions, definite and indefinite ar- 
ticles; but do omit any unneces- 
sary and annoying sounds, such as 
er, and a, or the eh. 


Mumble-Jumble 


As a favor to the transcriber, 
don’t talk with a pipe, cigar, or 
cigarette in your mouth. 

If you mumble and want to over- 
come it, play back a few of your 
memos or letters. Listen to them 
critically. Embarrassed? Then 
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practice speaking again and again 

until your ears can hear the 
improvement when you play back 
your dictation. 

The automatic volume control on 
most machines will help to keep 
your voice at an even level, but 
the more even _ voice-level you 
maintain when dictating, the bet- 
ter the quality of reproduction. If 
you have unusually distracting 
noise conditions where you are 
dictating, reduce the recording vol- 
ume control setting and hold the 
microphone closer to your mouth. 
This will exclude extraneous 
noises. 

If you dictate clearly and nat- 
urally, the inflections in your voice 
will indicate normal punctuation. 
But for speed and accuracy, say 
“period” or “paragraph” as you 
dictate—and clearly indicate to the 
transcriber any special punctuation 
you desire. 

Spell out proper names and 
places (if they do not appear in 
the related correspondence) and 
any technical or unusual words 
your secretary may not be ex- 
pected to know. 

If dictation is technical, and 
transcribers are not totally famil- 
iar with the terms used, a technical 
dictionary or directory of technical 
terms is a great help in saving er- 


rors and questions, If material is 
tabular, be sure to give careful in- 
structions—better still, slip a 
sample setup into the correspond- 
ence folder when the disc or belt 
is ready for your secretary or 
transcriber. 

Whenever you pause in your dic- 
tation, stop the recording. If you 
let it run, your secretary will not 
be able to accurately judge the 
length of the letter, and thus will 
not be able to position it properly 
on the paper the first try. Also, she 
will have to listen through silent 
zones, and this will break her pace 
and slow down her typing. 

But be careful not to release the 
control before you are really 
through talking—otherwise you 
clip off words. By the same token, 
be sure the microphone control is 
on before you begin talking. 
Clipped phrases are all right in 
novels, but not in dictation. 


Correction Directions 

Giving your secretary or tran- 
scribing operator “error-free” dic- 
tation will enable her to do more 
work with less effort and with less 
probability of errors in transcrip- 
tion. Thus your letters will be 
neatly typed the first time. This 
helps to speed up transcription of 
your dictation, and your letters 
will go out as you have planned. 

But if you should make a mis- 
take, correct it at once. Correc- 
tions are made in one of two ways, 
depending upon the type of ma- 
chine you have. 

For machines that record mag- 
netically, just press the review or 
listen key and let the disc, drum, 
or belt revolve backwards (or, as 
with one recorder, tap listen key) 
to the point you want to correct. 
When you have heard the last cor- 
rect word, stop the backspacing. 
Then touch the dictate button and 
dictate over the incorrect material 
what you meant to say. The new 
recording will wipe out the old 
mistake. 

This should only be done when 
the correction is part of the last 
few words, sentences, or para- 
graphs, For corrections on mate- 
rial dictated elsewhere on the disc 
or belt, use the reference method. 
Press the correction lever at the 
point of correction; then dictate 
the correction and refer the ste- 
nographer to the point on the disc 
where the correction applies. 

Corrections usually alter phrases 
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Another leading company meets the 
big Profit Challenge of 1958 with 
Edison Voicewriter dictation 


Pa yD erwork ge ts the highball i 


Chicago- Milwaukee R.R. speeds correspondence— 
reduces stenographic costs with Edison Voicewriter 


“Our Edison Voicewriter centralized 
dictation system has speeded the flow 
of essential paper work and greatiy 
increased secretarial efficiency,” states 
Mr. W. P. Heuel, Assistant Comptroller 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
and Pacific Railroad Co. home office 
in Chicago. ““We've found it far more 
productive and economical than our 
previous system of handling dictation 
... and consider extending Voicewriter 
systems to our other offices.” 


A Voicewriter tryout is easy! 
There's no need to start off with a large 
system. With the Edison Voicewriter 
VPC-1, doubling as a dictating instru- 
ment and secretarial transcriber, any 
executive can quickly clean up corre- 
spondence at his desk, at home, or on 


the road . . . have time for other 
important tasks, for only $17.81 a 
month under Edison's lease plan 

Secretaries like the Voicewriter, 
too! Your voice comes through accu- 
rately, without interruptions, on the 
Voicewriter Diamond Disc. With the 
ability to get correspondence out of the 
way faster, with less effort, your secre- 
tary will have more time to pursue the 
interesting responsibilities of a real 
“Girl Friday.” 

You can rely on Edison! There's 
a Voicewriter system to meet the corre- 
spondence requirements of any office, 
large or small. And every Voicewriter 
user enjoys the benefits of Edison's 
more than 70 years’ experience in the 
office correspondence field. 








Let us prove that 
you will profit with Voicewriter! 
Now's the time to find out just what 
Edison Voicewriter real dictating 
equipment can do for you. See how 
much more it offers over the so-called 
economy makes! For a free demonstra- 


tion—or literature—write Dept. AB-10 


at the address below 


Edison Voicewriter ¢ a product of Thomas A. Edison Industries 





Thomas A. Edison Industries, West Orange, N. J.—— In Canada: 32 Front Street W., Toronto, Ontario 


October 1958 





or sentences and may not fit ex- 
actly into the same space (as in a 
correction in typewritten copy). It 
will probably be easier, therefore, 
to simply take up your dictation 
again after making the correction. 

For machines that record by em- 
bossing a disc or belt, just press 
the correction button on your 
microphone when you change your 
mind or have special instructions. 
Then dictate the correction: ‘“Cor- 
rection, Miss Lynch; please delete 
that last sentence and substitute 
an * lls 

If you have an indication sys- 
tem on your machine, remember to 
use it. The little correction slip is 
your secretary’s roadmap; it tells 
her the length of each letter or 
memo and where you have made a 
correction. 

Some machines that record by 
embossing a disc or belt mark cor- 
rections directly on the recording 
medium, rather than on a correc- 
tion slip. Here again, when you 
make a mistake, just depress the 
correction key, say “Correction, 
operator,” and then dictate what is 
to be changed and the correction. 


Afterthoughts 


Afterthoughts and insertions are 
usually prompted when you listen 
back to your dictation. If such is 
the case, and you wish to add or 
delete something, you may do it 
in this way: 

Note the scale or guide on the 
recording medium to determine 
where the deletion or insertion is 
to be made. Return the control to 
the “dictate” position. Depress the 
correction key and the length or 
end key simultaneously. Then dic- 
tate as follows: “This is a special 
instruction. At the two-minute 
mark, please change the paragraph 
beginning with ‘Mr. North’ to 
read: ‘. .’”’ Then dic- 
tate your deletion or insertion. 

After you complete your special 
instructions, index the end of it by 
depressing the end key, and con- 
tinue your dictation. 

When you finish each letter, re- 
port, or memo—or have something 
urgent on a partially recorded one 
—just tap the end or length key on 
your dictating machine. The result- 
ing mark (different from the mark 
made for a correction) will tell 
your secretary how to set up the 
letter on the typewritten page. 
Next, remove the belt, disc, or 
drum from the machine and put it 
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into the correspondence folder in 
proper order with any other mate- 
rial related to the subject. 


Think, Speak 


To be a smooth, easy-to-follow 
dictator, organize your material 
and sense what you are going to 
say before you say it. As in any 
dictation method, you will be 
marked as a man of good letters 
for a little advance planning. Your 
secretary, too, will appreciate it 
because there will be no confusion 
and fewer corrections. 

Until you get thoroughly used 
to writing out loud, a penciled no- 
tation can be a big help. Jot down 
one or two words that clearly 
stand for each idea you want to 
express, Arrange the ideas in their 
most logical order. Then reach for 
your dictating machine and ex- 
press each idea simply. 

By using the notation, you make 
yourself decide what to say before 
you say it. It helps you to avoid 
the most common pitfall in dic- 
tating—-starting dictation before 
ideas are settled. 

After you've had some practice, 
you probably won't need the pad 
and pencil any more. The mechan- 
ical act of writing will have be- 
come a mental habit, and you can 
decide without the help of notes. 

The man who doesn’t decide be- 
fore dictating often begins with a 
stock phrase like this: “In your 
letter of August 20...” (There's 
a long pause here while he thinks, 
“What do I say next that still 
makes sense?’’) 

To avoid such _ predicaments, 
know the purpose for which you 
are writing. Decide exactly what 
is wanted and why. Most letters to 
be answered have one major 
thought. Concentrate on that in 
determining your answer. 

Make sure that you have all the 
information you need to answer a 
memo or letter. If you don’t, get it 
from the files or from an associate. 
You should have all the necessary 
information before you pick up 
your mike. 

After you have gathered all the 
information, ask yourself what 
you would say if you were face to 
face with the person to whom you 
are writing. That’s what you 
should say in your answer—but 
try to say it more clearly, more 
briefly. A confused thought is even 
more obvious in writing than in 
conversation. 


Air travelers can now use those hours 
to record thoughts, dictate letters 


Next, develop each paragraph 
around one principal thought. Con- 
struct sentences carefully. Show 
relationships accurately. Use short, 
simple words (as long as they con- 
vey your meaning) since they are 
almost always easier to under- 
stand. Short sentences, likewise, 
are easier to grasp than longer 
ones, They make your letters easy, 
conversational, and friendly. 

Give only necessary informa- 
tion. Avoid an unnecessary rehash 
of the incoming letter. Be thrifty 

not stingy—with words. Use all 
that are necessary to the purpose 
and tone of the letter, but no more. 

Once you think the letter is com- 
plete, put yourself in the ad- 
dressee’s place and ask, from his 
point of view: Is this an adequate 
reply? Will he know what to do 
and how to do it? Are all his ques- 
tions answered? Are all his im- 
plied questions answered? What 
further inquiries will he need to 
make? Is there anything else he 
ought to know, anything that will 
create a better understanding? 

To avoid mistakes, check appli- 
cable policies. Check references, 
dates, addresses. Check grammar, 
spelling, and punctuation, Check 
every statement made. Mistakes 
will lessen the respect of the 
reader and divert his attention 
from your message. 

Finally, you can express your 
thinking better by knowing your 
words, sharpening as well as in- 
creasing your vocabulary. The im- 
portant thing about words, regard- 
less of the size of your vocabulary, 
is to know them. Know precisely 
their meaning, their different 
meanings. Even with a small, but 
good, working vocabulary, anyone 
can write clearly, impressively. 
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Card Holder for Copying 


Office systems based on cards will 
get a big assist from the new Verifax 
Signet Card Holder. It comes in two 
sizes—to accommodate 3- by 5-inch 
or 4- by 6-inch cards. The holders 
assure even contact when the glass 
plate of the Copier is lowered to 
make an exposure. Eastman Kodak 
Co., 343 State St., Rochester 4, N. Y 


Rotary Calculator Features 
Push-Button Multiplication v 


One of a completely new line of 
automatic rotary calculators being 
marketed under the name of “Plus 
Diehl.” The machines feature push- 
button multiplication, full back trans- 
fer, a duplex register, and full-cent 
and visible keyboard dials. Prices on 
the calculators range from $595 to 
$925. Control Systems, Inc., 5 Beek- 
man St., New York 38, N. Y. 


Compact Time-and-Date 
Stamp Is Paper-Tripped 
> 


Insertion of a job slip or time card 
through the self-aligning platens of 
this stamper will cause the time and 
date to be marked clearly and auto- 
matically on the paper. The Model 
TDG has three balanced units—print- 
ing head, ribbon mechanism, and elec- 
tric drive. Deeply engraved solid 
brass wheels and positive ratchets 
assure years of trouble-free service. 
Roberts Numbering Machine Division 
of Heller Roberts Mfg. Corp., 700 
Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Modular Furniture Adapts 
Easily to Workflow 


Every conceivable type of work sta- 
tion and executive office can be 
quickly and easily assembled, and 
just as quickly reassembled, as work- 
flow patterns require, with Art 
Metal's “Modulars.” Drawers in each 
piece of equipment can be job-tailored 
to fit individual needs. The 130 major 
components of this new line of furni- 
ture can be arranged into the popular 
“L” and “U” shaped work units 
bringing files, records, and frequently 
used data within arms’ reach of the 
employee. Art Metal Construction 
Co., Jamestown, N. Y 


Slides Won't Pop Out of Focus 
With This Projector 


A slide preconditioner has been de- 
signed by Graflex to eliminate that 
annoying slide-popping common to 
35mm. slide projectors. This should 
be a boon to companies using slide- 
films for sales or training purposes. 
The preconditioner is incorporated in 
the Constellation Mark II slide pro- 
jector, along with a smaller, auto- 


v 
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matically cooled, pressurized lamp 
The Airequipt slide changer operates 
manually by means of a remote-con- 
trol cord, or automatically at inter- 
vals of 5, 8, 12, 15, or 20 seconds when 
connected with a slide timer. Graflex, 
Inc., 3750 Monroe Ave., Rochester 3, 
New York 
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Punched Paper-Tape Splicer 
For IDP Systems v 


The increased use of punched paper 
tapes has created a need for a paper- 
tape splicer. The one shown here was 
developed for the Arnold Engineering 
Development Center. It is used to 
expedite the handling and processing 
of punched tape in an overlap meth- 
od, and produces a splice .005 of an 
inch in thickness when a _ .004-inch- 
thick paper is used. It allows the use 
of spliced tapes in photoelectric tape- 
reading equipment, as well as in 
mechanical tape-reading equipment. 
Prestoseal Mfg. Corp., 37-27 33rd St., 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Dictation Control 
At Your Fingertips y 


A new “Miracle Mike” is featured on 
Scribe’s Model SI 50 recorder-tran- 
scriber. It actuates all operations 
right from the microphone’s handle. 
Once the on-and-off button has been 


Two-Way Paging System 


A new phone-page system permits a 
two-way conversation between phone 
and loudspeaker. The person being 
paged can reply directly through the 
loudspeaker. The person doing the 
paging lifts the phone off the cradle 
and presses the push button. This 
connects the speakers into the output 
of the amplifier, and lights the “In 
Use” lights on all the phone bases. 
There can be as many as 20 phone 
stations. Speakers are reconnected 
automatically so that the person be- 
ing paged can reply to the original 
caller, privately. David Bogen Co., 
P. O. Box 500, Paramus, N. Y. 


pushed, turning the machine on, 
finger-tip action will operate the 
start, stop, fast-rewind, record, play- 
back, and error-correcting controls. 
Scribe Distributors Co., 6949 W. 
North Ave., Oak Park, IIl. 


Unique Wall Mounting Saves 
Photocopy Space ~ 


A new spray process is credited by 
Copycat with speeding the reproduc- 
tion process of its photocopy ma- 
chine. No need to change its develop- 
ing agent, warm it up, or clean its 
belts. Besides mounting on the wall, 
the machine can be used as a desk- 
top model. Model F-9 copies originals 
up to 9 inches wide (by any length), 
and Model F-14 will take originals 
up to 14 inches wide. Copycat Corpo- 
ration, 215 Fourth Ave., New York 
3, N. Y. 


Easy-to-Use Camera for 
Business Purposes 


The 35mm. camera has come into its 
own in the business world, as more 
and more firms realize the advantage 
of being able to photograph stationary 
records for inventory purposes, and 
make blowups large enough to use 
as work sheets. The sales department 
has hailed the camera for product 
shots used in sales promotion—as 
color slides in a presentation, or tip- 
ons. A new camera, the Kodak Signet 
80, is especially designed for this 
purpose. It has a fast 50mm. [f/2.8 
standard lens, plus 80mm. and 35mm 
lenses as accessory items. Flash syn- 
chronization, injection-type film load- 
ing, and built-in exposure mete! 
make it relatively simple to operate 
Eastman Kodak Co., 343 State St 
tochester 4, N. Y 


Rotary File for Master Tapes A 


Here is a safe, convenient method for 
storing frequently used master tapes 
The oilproof envelopes can be indexed 
in various ways, for ready accessi- 
bility. By simply rotating the tray on 
its ball bearings to the desired loca- 
tion, the operator can quickly pull 
and refile any tape. Dresser Products 
Inc., P. O. Box 2034, Providence 5, 
Rhode Island. 
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don’t miss 
setting 


The following literature is of special 


interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 





THE URGE TO MERGE often 
prompts firms to gauge a business’ 
commercial value by price-earnings 
ratios. But making an accurate value 
judgment is more complicated than 
this. The brochure, “Valuation of 
Going Companies for Purchase or 
Merger,” points out the many pitfalls 
in applying the same yardstick of 
measurement to all types of compa- 
nies. For a copy, write to Ford, Bacon 
& Davis, Inc., 39 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y 
> > > 

CARBON PAPER and_ typewriter 
ribbons are available in a bewildering 
array of weights, colors, and capaci- 
ties. Actually, it’s simple to determine 
which you need for the particular 
type of work you want to do. The 
criteria are explained in “How to Be 
an Expert on Carbons and Ribbons,” 
a booklet available from The Carter's 
Ink Company, Cambridge 42, Mass. 


. * . 


A NEW EDITION of “Proxy Rules 
of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission and of the New York Stock 
Exchange,” including data on proxy 
procedures adopted by the Exchange, 
can be obtained from Georgeson & 
Co., 52 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y 


* > > 


STEP-BY-STEP directions for mak- 
ing office and plant layouts, organiza- 
tion and flow charts, graphs, over- 
lays, and other presentations are 
given in “Visualization Made Easier.” 
You can get the 32-page booklet from 
Chart-Pak, Inc., Leeds, Mass 


* * > 


A 21-MINUTE, 16mm., _ black-and- 
white, Air Force training film, “No 
Man Alone” has been released for 
public use. Using scenes of famous 
football games and interviews with 
star players, it exalts the value of 
sportsmanship and teamwork. For in- 
formation write United World Films 
(Government), 1445 Park Avenue, 
New York 29, N. Y. 
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FOR EXTERNAL distribution, 
Mutual of New York has printed a 
35-page abstract of its filing manual. 
Written with the secretary in mind, 
“Filing Manual” can be had in limited 
numbers from MONY’s Public Rela- 
tions Division, Mail Drop 13-6, Broad- 
way at 55th St., New York 19, N. Y 


* * * 


STANDARD OIL of California’s de- 
partment of organization drew upon 
the company’s 35 years of pay ad- 
ministration in preparing the book 
People and Paychecks. This presents 
a frank discussion of the company’s 
job descriptions, methods of job 
evaluation, design of pay structure 
and administration of pay plans. First 
copy free, additional $2.50 
each, From Standard Oil Company of 
California, 225 Bush St., San Fran- 
cisco 20, Calif 


copies 


* * 


ANOTHER IN THE excellent series 
on the subject, “Direct Mail Is Every- 
body’s Salesman,” can be obtained 
from the Tension Envelope Corp 
Dept. E-85, 19th and Campbell Sts 
Kansas City 8, Mo 


VISUAL AIDS FOR effective group 
communication are explained and il- 
lustrated in a new catalog that ex- 
amines giant pads, chart pads, cork- 
boards, lecterns, timers, pointers, and 
all the other paraphernalia. Ask for 
Catalog 5 from the Oravisual Com- 
pany, Box 11150, St. Petersburg 33 
Florida 


. . . 


A BROCHURE containing 42 ideas 
for supermarket operators to use to 
help customers communicate their 
needs and suggestions can be obtained 
from Bill Pleuthner, Batten, Barton 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y 


. * 


“WHAT EVERY Businessman 
Should Know About Profit Sharing,” 
is available from the Profit Sharing 
Research Foundation, 1718 Sherman 
Ave., Evanston, Il 


: ’ 


BENSON-LEHNER Corp. has pre- 
pared a manual of interest to you if 
you are presently recording and stor- 
ing information in long rolls of pape 
and need to refer to this information 
Write the company at 11930 Olympic 
Blvd., Los Angeles 64, Calif 


> * 


IT COSTS A nickel, but “The Social 
Security Amendments of 1958, What 
They Mean to You,” merits distri- 
bution to all your employees who can 
read and comprehend. From. the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C 


COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 
ORGANIZATION CHARTS 


STO 


THE 


COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING 


Interchangeable 
ORGANIZATION 
CHART 

EASY TO CHANGE 


A typist, a typewriter and typing paper are all you 
need to keep your chart up to date. It’s that simple! 
ELECTRO-MOTIVE 
GENERAL MOTORS ORF 


marie TL 


* Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
* Eliminates All Costly Drafting 

* Photographs for Sharp Prints 

* Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 

¢ All Parts Are Movable and Re-usable 
* Solves Your Chart Problem Forever 


Write for Free Illustrated Brochure 
with Price Schedule No. AB-10 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 
1731 N. WELLS ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


TRANSFER TIME COMING! SAVE WITH 


CONVOY “Chem-Board’’* 


RIGID, PERMANENT, INEXPENSIVE 


record storage FILES 


Chem-Board Storage Files are perma- 
nent. They cost and weigh about 50% 
less than steel; cost less than some cor- 
rugated paper files. They’re shipped 
assembled, ready for use. 
NOW-—smooth, staple-free 

fronts make them suitable 

even for “front-office” use. 

Available in letter, legal, 

check, deposit slip, tab card 

and many other sizes. 


*“CHEM-BOARD IS RIGID 
IZED CORRUGATED BOARD 
PROCESSED TO REMARK 
ABLE STRENGTH 


CONVOY, Inc. 


Station B, Box 216-1 
CANTON 6, OHIO 





me SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 
are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds %” to 


36”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 
service. 


FREE TRIAL 


Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 








When Every Word Counts! 
COUNT ON... 
—<—w DI XK ON 
Mt 
TICONDEROGA 
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FILE THIS, PLEASE 


by Marjorie Payne 
Here is a popular booklet by an expert on 
filing which will help every officeworker 
—from the top man on down—to eliminate 
many costly delays and losses. It will make 
good filing a habit and save time and 
dollars. Order enough copies to put one on 
each desk in your office. The cost is 
nominal. 
QUANTITY PRICES 
Single copies....40 cents each 
12 to 99 copies... .30 cents each 
100 to 249 copies... .26 cents each 
(Postage will be added) 


Order direct from publisher— 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago 40, Ill. 

















THE EUROPEAN COMMON MAR- 
KET: NEW FRONTIER FOR AMERICAN 
BUSINESS. “The Common Market is a 
bold move to unite Western Europe 
and make it a powerful partner of 
the United States,” reads the con- 
clusion of this new and important 
publication of the American Man- 
agement Association. “Continuous 
expansion should . . . be the rule in 
Western Europe over the next few 
years. Whether production will con- 
tinue to grow at the rate of 10 per- 
cent a year, as it has recently in some 
countries, is impossible to predict, 
but the rate will be high.”” How can 
the average American firm benefit 
from this great, new business com- 
bine? Ten authorities, who have been 
associated with the ECM in one or 
another capacity, analyze the answer 
to that question. 

For the general reader, the chap- 
ter, “Your Company and Your Prod- 
uct in the New Market,” will be of 
special interest. This is the first book 
to analyze the new ECM from the 
point of view of American manage- 
ment, and should prove of interest to 
all who may be desirous of expand- 
ing their export markets. American 
Management Association, Inc., 1515 
Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 250 
pp. $6.00 (AMA members, $4.00). 

L.L.L 


TARGETING SALES EFFORT. By 
Charles W. Smith. Here is a well- 
organized working tool for the sales 
manager and marketing executive. It 
contains a series of authentic listings 
which permit the selective rating of 
urban trading centers by an index 
of buying power. A standard system 
of coding makes the information ap- 
plicable in a number of ways. For in- 
stance, you can select the top cities 
in a county, state, sales territory, 
marketing region, or on a national 
basis. Units of population range from 
over 2 million to rural areas of be- 
tween 5,000 and 25,000 population. 

The code system is designed par- 
ticularly for use with data-processing 
equipment of all types. For the busy 
researcher, these numerical identi- 
fiers offer a ready-made guide to 
quick key punching or tape prepara- 
tion. This data also makes it possible 
to prepare punched cards, tapes, or 
wiring boards in advance of projects 
so that, when specific figures are 
ready for comparison or evaluation, 
the final details can be inserted and 
the entire job or summary run off 
with unusual speed. 

The main strength of these items 
lies in application for consumer goods 


Execules 


markets, or any product or service 
where population density or individ- 
ual buying potential is of major in- 
terest. So far as we know, this is the 
first time such a mass of pertinent, 
up-to-date statistics have been co- 
ordinated for practical application to 
a wide variety of commercial uses 
In the accompanying text, Mr 
Smith, who is a well-known market- 
ing specialist with the firm of McKin- 
sey & Company, explains a number 
of additional benefits that can be ob- 
tained by selecting and comparing 
various factors. The book’s 396 
pages include a set of national 
charts. Columbia University Press 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y 
$15.00. R.B.R 


SELECTING, PLANNING, AND 
MANAGING OFFICE SPACE. By 
Beryl Robichaud. This book fills so 
gaping a void on the management 
shelf that a first reaction is to won- 
der why it wasn’t written years ago 
Using celebrated and applicable case- 
histories—General Food's general of- 
fice in White Plains and Connecticut 
General's new home office in Bloom- 
field, and so forth—Mr. Robichaud 
describes the principal office-site- 
selection criteria. 

Site selected, he analyses the en- 
vironmental factors that contribute 
to office efficiency. Planning and pre- 
paring the office layout receive study 
but some will wish that this section 
was a bit more extensive. The author 
makes a helpful separation between 
the problems of furnishing and dec- 
orating the general office area and 
such activities in private offices and 
special facilities. He concludes with 
a three-chapter report on the man- 
agement of office planning 
and executing office moves, main- 
tenance and organization of the space 
planning, and management function 

This is a competent and fairly com- 
plete work on problems, the factory 
counterparts of which have _ been 
treated in book after book. This is a 
hopeful sign. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 327 W. 41st, New York 36, 
N. Y. 376 pp. $8.50. C.F.J. 


PROCEEDINGS, FIRST ANNUAL 
SEMINAR ON EXECUTIVE PRAC- 
TICES AND METHODS. Senior ex- 
ecutives of such companies as ACF 
Industries, The Mennen Company, 
Bendix Aviation, SKF Industries, 
and Bridgeport Brass met recently 
at a five-day seminar “to 
people to become better managers.’ 
This book is a compilation of the pa- 
pers presented at the seminar, which 
was sponsored jointly by the Univer- 


space 
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sity of Miami and H. B. Maynard 
and Company, Inc., a firm of manage- 
ment consultants 

The five sessions took as their 
themes, respectively: setting man- 
agement objectives; the decision- 
making process; organizing to carry 
out management’s objectives; moti- 
vating, communicating, and measur- 
ing in organization planning; devel- 
oping future managers. Each of the 
papers was directed to one of these 
themes. 

An especially informative paper is 
that of Herman W. Steinkraus, presi- 
dent and chairman of the board 
Bridgeport Brass. Under the title, 
“Developing Management Leaders of 
Tomorrow,” Mr. Steinkraus gives six 
major points to look for in selecting 
men and women for leadership: (1) 
love of work, (2) vision, (3) terrific 
drive, (4) courage, (5) a fine sense 
of timing, (6) the ability to inspire 
others. University of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Florida. 358 pp. $10.00 B.E 


THE MASS COMMUNICATORS: 
PUBLIC RELATIONS, PUBLIC OPINION 
AND MASS MEDIA. By Charles 8. Stein- 
berg, Ph.D. Primarily a book on the 
theory and practice of public rela- 
tions, this scholarly study will be of 
interest to all serious-minded prac- 
titioners of the communications pro- 
fessions—publicity, advertising, and 
public-opinion molding in all its 
aspects. Not a book for hot summer 
afternoon relaxation, but a most in- 
formative roundup of current data on 
all aspects of reaching the mass 
public mind. Dr. Steinberg is director 
of press information in the Radio 
Division of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System and a lecturer in com- 
munication arts at New York Uni- 


versity. Harper & Brothers 19 
33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 470 pp 
$6.00. L.L.L 


Briefly Noted 


DECISION-MAKING, AN ANNO- 
TATED BIBLIOGRAPHY. By Paul 
Wasserman with Fred Silander. A 
grant from the McKinsey Foundation 
underwrote the project that pro- 
duced this useful list of writings on 
decision-making: general and theo- 
retical, ethical considerations, leader- 
ship and psychological factors, small 
groups, communications and _ infor- 
mation handling, mathematics and 
statistics. Graduate School of Busi- 
ness and Public Administration, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 111 
pp. $3.50 


IMPROVING THE COMPETITIVI 
POSITION OF THE INDEPEND 
ENT WHOLESALER. By Richard 
M. Hill. Written in the 
that the independent wholesaler wi 
not—-must not—go the way of the 


conviction 
ll 
dodo, this book examines the whole- 
saler’s competitive strength and ways 
to exploit it. Highly helpful. Bureau 
of Business Management, U 

of Illinois, Urbana. Ill. 64 pp 
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Your Book Can Be Published! 
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AUTHORS: 
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“How to Get Along With the Boss” 


By Susan Rogers 


will make a hit with 
yur office. It provides a 
nation and tips on how 
kingpin—subtly and effec- 
ire to enjoy t und 

so will you). 64 page 
he send for a test py 


10 cents 
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KEYS TO 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


IN SELLING 
A NEW COLOR SOUND-SLIDEFILM KIT BY 


| DARTNELL 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SALES TRAINING FILMS 











This kit of five full-color sound-slide- 
films will help any salesman ocquire 
and use good human relations prac- 
tices thot will unlock doors to more 
soles. it's flexible, up to dale, ond 
suitable for all lines of business. 


THE FIVE BASIC KEYS 


EMPATHY—how to create the otmos- 
phere favorable to closing the sale. 


RECOGNITION—how to make the 
buyer like you and want to do busi- 
ness with you. 


CONSIDERATION—how to get the 
buyer to hear and consider what you 
tell him. 


COMMUNICATION—how to moke 
sure he understands ond believes 
what you say. 


SECURITY——how to get action. 


Send for FREE Film Cotalog 


DARTNEL 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVE. 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
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Really Rare Birds 


Management by committee is on the wane. 
This is one of the observations of Prof. Eugene 
IF’. Jennings, associate professor at Michigan 
State University. He’s in the midst of a 10- 
vear study of the American executive. 

Some companies use committees to pay lip 
service to our democratic shibboleths. There- 
fore, they ‘“‘seek the man who can make de- 
cisions better than a committee and yet keep 
the committee members happy,” the prof. 
reports. “Most executives now put faith in the 
use of a committee, not because they think 
committee opinions are superior, but because 
the force of a committee helps to implement a 
decision.” 

While overstating his case, Prof. Jennings 
presents findings that have been corroborated 
by other observers. The escape into collective 
security and obscurity is less frequent. Of 
course, few companies have ever lacked rugged 
individuals anxious to set policy and make the 
big decisions. The really rare bird is the hard- 
working individual with good judgment. 


Don't Pad, Comrade 


It may comfort company presidents and 
others to learn that the Russian economy also 
suffers from executives on not-too-busy busi- 
ness trips, equipped with fat expense accounts. 
Pravda recently reported that Soviet business 
executives had squandered more than 55 mil- 
lion rubles (about $13,300,000 at the official 
exchange rate) of government money on trips 
to Moscow in five months. “Some business is 
done, but the time is filled out with visits to 
football stadiums, theaters, cinemas, and art 
galleries,” Pravda complained. 


Give Me Liberty or...er, ah 


In an imaginative effort to present the tax 
burden in palpable form, the Tax Foundation 
recently announced that income taxes of 19 
average American workers are needed to de- 
fray the salary of one nonmilitary Federal 
employee. The 2,300,000 such employees are 
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paid about $11 billion a year. To this must be 
added the $10 billion military payroll. 

Itemizing the bill is usually an agonizing 
process. It’s more comforting to examine the 
goods received. This was persuasively done in 
General Electric’s Defense Quarterly by 
Wm. C. Foster, senior V-P of Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp. Doubtless drawing on_ his 
experience as one of the authors of the still- 
secret Gaither Report, Foster warned that the 
grave military threat imperiling the United 
States is that Russia is matching our total 
effort, despite the fact that its economy is only 
about 40 percent of ours. Ten percent of our 
gross national product is in defense, compared 
with Russia’s nearly 25 percent. If we devoted 
just 10 percent more of our national resources 
to defense production, “the Russian govern- 
ment would have to take away from its people 
one-third of the already sparse goods of life 
that they have,” Foster declared. 


Buying Quality 


A friend of ours, sales manager of a fine 
old New England company, is discouraged. 
His firm manufactures an office staple, very 
high grade. He’s having trouble locating small 
businessmen who buy for quality. Practically 
all large firms, he has bitterly concluded, buy 
on a price basis only. 

If it’s difficult to sell quality, it’s sometimes 
harder to buy it. Yet the short cut through the 
bargain basement is often the longest way 
home. Much of the responsibility for correcting 
the discount-house hysteria rests on the people 
who do the Nation’s buying. 


Zealots Wanted 


Melvin H. Baker, National Gypsum’s out- 
spoken board chairman, took another poke at 
conformists recently. “One of the great prob- 
lems today is that the idea of keeping one’s 
nose clean has permeated all levels of society 
. . » We need more idealists, more zealots 
like Adm. Rickover and Gen. Billy Mitchell.” 

Except for most organizations, few people 
feel kindly about the organization man. 
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cotumsBia’s modern factory in Portland. 


THIS NATIONAL ACCOUNTING MACHINE is the key to successful of 


“Our @alional System 


saves us 4,10 


“To properly serve our sixty-four 
dealers and to expedite the handling 
and analysis of dealer orders, we 
were prompted to install a National 
System,”’ writes L. C. Lachance, 
Treasurer of Columbia Tractor & 
Implement Co. “Our National Sys- 
tem has allowed us to do just that 
to improve the accuracy, speed and 
flexibility of service to our dealers. 
“Billing, accounts receivable and 
sales analysis must be accurate and 
up-to-date to properly serve our 
many dealers in Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho and Alaska. Our National 
Class 3100 Accounting Machine has 


made it possible to speed up the 
handling and analysis of dealer or 
ders. Its automatic features enable 
us to do several jobs simultaneously, 
without spending extra time and 
effort. 

“Further, we now have increased 
our profits. Our National System 
saves us $4,100 a year which repre 
sents a return of 67° annually on 
our investment.” 


~*~ , 
at: ZK Lharrct 


Treasurer of 
Columbia Tractor & Implement Co 


Lt. C. LACHANCE, Treasurer of Co- 
imbia Tractor & Implement Co 


Q a year... 


returns 67% annually.”’—columbia Tractor & Implement Co., Portland, Oregon 


Your business, too, can benefit from 
the increased efficiency made possible 
by a National System. Nationals pay 
for themselves quickly, then continue 
to return a regular yearly profit. For 
complete information, call your nearby 
National representative today. He's 


listed in the yellow pages of sire 


your phone book 


“TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES © HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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NOTHING SELLS PRODUCTS AND IDEAS Lik & IDEAS 


MOST OF 
QUR BEST 
FRIENDS ARE 
THINKERS 


Throughout the years, the most stimulating fun we've had has been the chance to work with many of the ablest sales thinkers in America. 


The Coca-Cola Company for example — if close association with this client has taught us anything, it's this: Nothing sells products 
and ideas like IDEAS. 

Over the past twenty-five years we've been privileged to watch sound selling ideas develop for marketing Coca-Cola. To them we've 
added presentation ideas, training ideas, promotional ideas in live motion and sound. 

We're in business to help business sell—hard or soft—with motion pictures, slidefilms, visual aids—even “‘live’’ stage productions. 
With our famous One-Stop Service, all work is handled at one source. One organization, one briefing, one accounting does it all. 


For details contact. . . 
7 VAM HANDY Oppensctor 


MOTION PICTURES e¢ DRAMATIZATIONS ¢ PRESENTATIONS e¢ VISUALIZATIONS « SLIDEFILMS ¢ TRAINING ASSISTANCE 


CALL NEW YORK, JUdson 2-4060 HOLLYWOOD, Hollywood 3-2321 DETROIT, TRinity 5-2450 DAYTON, ENterprise 6289 PITTSBURGH, ZEnith 0143 CHICAGO, STate 2-6757 





